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AIGA 1600 open two-seater; prices from 
£66 3.0.0 plus £277.7.6 P.T. 

M — 1600 sports coupé; prices from 
£724.0.0 plus £302.15.10 P.T, 


Begeig Fast! 


Look at the value in the Magnette. It’s not just the extra pleasure and safety 





—thanks to the fine rest to 50 m.p.h 
in 13.5 seconds (‘The Motor’), and MD 


beautiful, light, precise steering. 


—thanks to the combination of close on 
90 m.p.h performance (‘The Motor’) 
and M.G. firm road holding 


and stable cornering. 








A FAMILY CAR AND 
A SPORTING CAR 
IN ONE PRICE 


MAGNETTE MARK |! 


of its sporting performance—delightful as that is. It’s downright value— 
shown in the fine power unit with fuel consumption below that of many 
engines of lesser achievement, twin carburetters, sports chosen gear ratios; 
refinements like snug bucket seats, leather upholstery, sporting grouped 
instruments elegantly displayed; details like easy-to-hand gear lever, sporting 
type hand-brake; and, of course, the crisp clean look of the Pininfarina line. 
You like value ? You'll like the Magnette. 


Price £714.0.0 plus £298.12.6 P.T. Duotone colours extra. 









12 Months’ Warrant 
and backed by BMC. 
Service—the most com- 
prehensive in Europe. 





THE M.G. CAR COMPANY LIMITED, SALES DIVISION, COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Showrooms: Stratton House, 80 Piccadilly, London, W.1. Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Limited, Cowley, Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 











WN LUGGAGE 





To lightness and fashion cROWN LuGGaGE for 1961 adds a 
new standard of quality and reliability that is unique in 
luggage history. This higher standard enables cRowN 
LUGGAGE to be 


* guaranteed for 12 months against defective workmanship 
or materials. 

MORE THAN THAT it is 

* insured for 12 months against accidental damage in the 
United Kingdom. 

* insured for 12 months against loss in the United Kingdom. 
CROWN LUGGAGE gives this Guarantee and Insurance in 
the confident knowledge that the materials used and the 
methods of manufacture produce cases that are com- 
pletely reliable. 

The following ranges of CROWN LUGGAGE carry this 
fabulous triple Guarantee: 


AMALFI, FLORIDA, VICEROY II, LONGLIFE-FIBREGLASS, PALERMO 









Left, Viceroy II moulded luggage. 
Very light. Very, very strong. From £6.17.6. 
Right, Paleimo TERREVIN luggage reinforced 
with 25% Terylene. From 45.150. 


CROWN LUGGAGE - AT ALL GOOD STORES AND SHOPS NOW 
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GY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN + SILVERSMITHS » MAPPIN AND WEBB 


The MAPPIN flair 
Jor lovely things 










© 
OMEGA 


SELFWINDING 


It’s a superb Swiss watch—and it’s stocked by our City 
and Regent Street shops. Omega’s Seamaster is water- 
proof, precision-built for true accuracy, with handsome 
modern styling. It’s luxurious (every hour marker is a 
bar of gold); it will last a lifetime. Come to Mappin’s 
and see our selections of the finest watches—for men 
and women—or write for a catalogue. 

18 ct. gold watch and bracelet £165.10.0; on strap £87.10.0 

Stainless Steel and rolled gold, on strap £44.0.0. 

Stainless Steel watch and bracelet £39.15.0; on strap £35.0.0. 

















Mappin & Webb 


2 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C4 
172 REGENT STREET, W.1. 
LONDON 
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COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE 


EXPANSION OF PREMIUM INCOME 


The Annual General Meeting of the Commercial Union Assurance Company Limited will be held on June 5 in London. 
The following are extracts from the Review for 1960 by the chairman, Mr. Ronald C. Brooks, O.B.E., M.C.:— 


We were sorry to lose in May last year the services of 
Lord Portal, who found it necessary to resign from the 
Board on becoming Chairman of the British Aircraft 
Corporation Limited. Lord Portal joined us in 1949 and 
we wish him well in this new and important appointment. 

In 1960 it was decided to establish a new insurance 
company: in the Federal Republic of Germany. It has 
now been founded in the name of the Deutsche Elementar 
Versicherungs-Aktiengesellschaft and will be managed by 
our General Agents, Mund and Fester of Hamburg. 

Plans are also well advanced for the setting up of a new 
subsidiary, the Compagnie d’Assurance de |’Afrique 
Centrale. This company will first be established in 
Elisabethville but we hope that it will be possible before 
long to extend its activities to all the provinces of the 
Congo. ag 3 

In August last year The Dominion Life Assurance 
Office of New Zealand Limited became a member of our 
Group of Companies and this has enabled us to enter the 
field of Life business in that country. The Dominion 
Life Office is a well-managed and growing company and I am convinced 
this step will be to the advantage of the insuring public and to our Group 
as a whole. 

The departmental results are given in some detail later in this review 
but, in general terms, the year 1960 has been a difficult one. Our business 
again increased in practically every territory in which we operate and our net 
premium income inthe Fire, Accident and Marine Accounts expanded to over 
£112 million. The Life Department had another very good year, with net new 
sums assured reaching a record £73 million. The Fire and Accident Accounts 
both produced an underwriting loss, due primarily to another unsatisfactory 
year in the United States, where the damage caused by hurricane Donna 
largely offset the substantial improvement which would otherwise have 
been seen. The continued underwriting losses in America are not un- 
naturally a cause for concern but we are beginning to reap the benefit of 
more economical working as we gradually integrate the various component 
parts of the Group organisation, and, provided there is no major economic 
disturbance, there is reason to hope that the fundamental improvement 
which is now evident will continue in the present year. In the Marine 
Department the Accounts for 1958 have been closed and the surplus of 
£756,084 has been transferred to Profit and Loss Account. 

You may have seen some reference in the national press to the purchase 
by this Company of buildings in Great St. Helen’s and an adjoining site 
in St. Mary Axe. The growth of our organization in recent years has 
resulted in our having to operate from a number of separate offices in the 
City of London, and it has long been our intention, as and when opportunity 
arose, to build ourselves a new headquarters for the entire Group. The 
purchase of this site has given us the opportunity we have been looking 
for and we hope to carry out its development over the course of the next 
few years. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Net Premium Income 1960 £47,723,463 (1959 £47,001,988); increase 
£721,475. The ratio of claims paid and outstanding was 55.44 per cent, 
commission 21.42 per cent and expenses of management 23.20 per cent. 
After adjustment of the provision for unexpired risks there was an under- 
writing loss of £390,846 (.82 per cent of the premium income), which has 
been transferred to Profit and Loss Account. The Fire Fund now amounts 
to £36,361,731, or 76.19 per cent of the premium income. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


Net Premium Income 1960 £59,727,139 (1959 £55,439,027); increase 
£4,288, 1 12. The ratio of claims paid and outstanding was 60.48 per cent, 
commission 15.62 per cent and expenses of management 21.29 per cent. 
After adjustment of the provision for unexpired risks there was an under- 
writing loss of £146,740 (.25 per cent of the premium income), which has 
been transferred to Profit and Loss Account. The Accident Fund now 


, mounts to £32,640,856 or 54.65 per cent of the premium income. 





MARINE DEPARTMENT 

Net Premium Income 1960 £5,289,143 (1959 £4,984, 798); 
increase £304,345. The claims paid amounted to £3,530,360 
and out of the surplus of the 1958 underwriting year and 
previous years now closed, the sum of £756,084 has been 
transferred to Profit and Loss Account. The Marine 
Fund now stands at £7,638,156, which is 144.41 per cent 
of the premium income. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 

New Sums assured £73,327,371 (1959 £62,217,750), 
increase £11,109,621; new annuities £2,733,658 per annum, 
(1959 £2,729,831); increase £3,827; Claims by Death 
£2,565,467 (1959 £2,359,936); increase £205,531. Matured 
Endowment Assurances £4,688,370 (1959 £4,607,778); 
increase £80,592. All these figures are net, after allowance 
for reassurances ceded, and they represent the aggregate 
of the figures of the Commercial Union and North British 
& Mercantile Life Funds and of the Life Fund of The 
Dominion Life Assurance Office of New Zealand. All 
these Life Funds remain open for the transaction of new business and all 
have produced record figures. 

The Commercial Union Fund increased by £7,018,635 to £79,237,011 
during the year, and the gross income from interest, dividends and rents 
now represents a yield of £6 2s. 6d. per cent on the total invested assets. 

In the North British & Mercantile activities the Life Fund and the 
Annuity Fund are invested separately and together they increased during 
1960 by £5,400,064 to the impressive total of £80,673,358. 

The Dominion Life Assurance Office of New Zealand operates exclusively 
in the country of its title. Its financial year ends on the 30th September and 
the figures have been incorporated with those of the other Life Funds, whose 
years all end on the 31st December. During the year ended 30th September, 
1960, the Dominion Life Office Fund increased by £1,098,523 to £9,362,698 
and the effective gross yield thereon was £5 Is. 11d. per cent. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AND APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT 


Gross interest, dividends and rents at £8,133,991 show a very substantial 
increase, to which, of course, the investment of the proceeds of the share 
issue we made last July has contributed. Underwriting profits, however, 
have fallen and there is a small reduction in the total of our Life and 
Leasehold Redemption profits. 

At the time of the new share issue last July the Directors forecast for 
1960 an Ordinary dividend of 2s. per 5s. share on the increased capital, 
and an interim Ordinary dividend of Is. per 5s. share was paid last November. 
In view of the substantial increase in our interest income, it is satisfactory 
that in this our Centenary year the Directors are able to recommend a 
final Ordinary dividend of 1s. 3d. per 5s. share, making, with the interim 
dividend of Is. paid in November, a total for the year of 2s. 3d. per 5s. 
Ordinary Share. Our revenue from interest, dividends and rents, together 
with the Shareholders’ Life Profits, is more than sufficient to meet all 
taxation thereon and the net cost of the dividends paid and recommended. 


BALANCE SHEET 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet includes, for the first time, the figures 
of The Dominion Life Assurance Office of New Zealand and of the 
Commercial Union Assurance Company of Australia. The former was 
acquired for cash during the year and the latter was established on Ist 
July, 1960, by the transfer to it of our Australian portfolio and assets and 
liabilities. The Commercial Union of Australia is partly owned by 
Australian interests, including the Australian public, who readily sub- 
scribed in November to an offer of 5s. shares at a price of 7s. 6d. per share. 
The. company has recently declared an interim dividend of 3 per cent in 
respect of its first year’s operations, which is in keeping with the rate of 
6 per cent per annum forecast in the prospectus at the time of the offer 
to the public. 

The paid-up share capital has been increased by £2,806,375 following 
= successful issue last July of 11,225,500 Ordinary shares of 5s. at a price 
of £1 each. 
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Tf wt as an 
Stainless 
Steel 
Tube... 






















Accles & Pollock can make it! 


Many a future product now on the designer's drawing board, or already in prototype, ; 
will be a better product because of the stainless steel tubes to be used in its construction. 
Whether the need is for the simplest and most straightforward of tubes, or for a design involving specialist skills in r 
manipulation or fabrication, manufacturers of such products will find exactly what they need at Accles & Pollock— 
plumb on the mark in advice and design, in quality and accuracy, in price and delivery. ( 
i 


Accles & Pollock supply SEAMLESS, WELDED, OR DRAWN WELDED STAINLESS STEEL TUBES FOR AIRCRAFT AND 
GUIDED MISSILES- NUCLEAR ENGINEERING-CHEMICAL PLANTS- HYPODERMIC NEEDLES -SCIENTIFICINSTRUMENTS 
BREWERY AND DAIRY INSTALLATIONS - ROAD AND RAIL COACHES . TEXTILE PLANTS - GENERAL ENGINEERING 


AND A WIDE VARIETY OF OTHER PURPOSES. ACCLES & POLLOCK LTD * OLDBURY ° BIRMINGHAM * A @ COMPANY 
s Taw 294 
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Whitbread Tankard is the new draught bitter that is always at its best; 
every glass is crystal clear and invitingly fresh. On hot summer days, on 
cold winter evenings, Tankard always tastes at the top of its sparkling form. 
If you know about beer, you will have heard already of Tankard. It is 


delivered from the brewery in an air-tight container and served at the bar from ; 
WHITBREAI 


FANKARD 


a special installation which ensures peak condition down to the last drop. 
Whitbread Tankard is on draught wherever you see the giant tankard on the 


bar. This is the symbol of bitter as it really should be, clear and brilliant, always. 
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The secret of a ‘dry martini’ 
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DO YOU KNOW THESE 3 FACTS 


about 10-second Polaroid Cameras? 
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Pictures in 10 seconds: Just snap Superb photographs: Polaroid Several models at various prices: 
the shutter, pull a tab and in 10 _films give you pictures with bril- shown is the Model 850, an Elec- 
secondsyou take afinished picture _liant contrast, fine detail, a full tric Eye model that automatically 
fromthe back ofthecamera.There _ range of tonal values. Copiesand _ sets both lens and shutter. See 
are no tanks or liquids involved. enlargements are easy to obtain. __ the great Polaroid Camera today. 


POLAROID CAMERA 


“POLAROID” REGISTERED TRADEMARK: 


U.K. Dist: Johnsons of Hendon Ltd., London, N.W.4 
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Reed Paper Group’s growth into world markets 


Unlimited growth 


in paper markets 


WHICH ARE THE COUNTRIES TO WATCH? 


AUSTRALIA EXPECTS 
“50% increase 
in next 10 oe 





Mr. Ray Z. de Ferranti, Chairman of Reed 
Paper Products (Holdings) Ltd., says: 


“Australia is a nation with an exploding 
population. About 74 million in 1945, it 
has now reached104 million and, if present 
trends continue, in ten years’ time will be 
nearly 13 million people. More than half 
of these will be under 30 years of age. 

“To keep pace with the needs of this 
growing population, Australian manu- 
facturing industry has spent more than 
£880 million on new equipment in the last 
5 years. 

“Growth has brought prosperity and 
high living standards. Australians have a 
personal disposable income of £352 com- 





pared with £293 in the United Kingdom. 

“Figures tell only part of the story. 
There have been big changes in merchan- 
dising. The growth of Self Service Stores— 
they handle more than half of all grocery 
sales though they represent only 5 per cent 
of stores—has stimulated the presentation 
of consumer goods in colourful well 
designed packages. This has lifted paper 
sales. Australians are now using about 
800,000 tons of paper and paper products 
a year. Over the next ten years consumption 
is expected to increase 40 to 50 per cent.” 


ITALY SAYS 
“Demand may 
double by 1970” 
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Dr. Luigi Bruno, President of La Centrale 
Finanziaria Generale S.p.A. of Milan, 
Italy’s leading finance corporation, says: 





“In answer to the challenge of a market of 
170 million people, brought about by the 
Common Market, Italian industrial out- 
put, although still at a lower level than 
that of the other member countries, is now 
making more rapid progress than the rest 
of ‘The Six’. 

“Largely because of the demand for in- 
dustrialandconsumer packaging, theltalian 
paper and board industry has been growing 
at the rate of about 12 per cent each year, 

“The Italian today uses on average oniy 
60 Ib. of paper and paper products com- 
pared with the average for the rest of the 
Common Market of about 140 Ib. This 
emphasises the vast potential for the 
Italian paper industry, mainly in connec- 
tion with the industrialization of the South 
which will bring about a further improve- 
ment of the standards of life for people 
living in those areas—together with a 
widening of business opportunity. 

“It is to meet this demand—that may 
well be doubled in ten years—that we have 
jointly established SICAR with the Reed 
Paper Group to create a vertically inte- 
grated packaging organization.” 
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CANADIAN OUTLOOK these areas in the 20-year period, from 1955 
“Huge market to 1975. In total volume the increase in 


eae North and Latin America will be twice 
potential that in Western Europe. Our Company 
(which is part of the Reed Paper Group) 
serves all these markets, and plans to 
participate in their growth to the fullest 
possible extent.” 











BRITAIN STATES 
“Britain’s prospects 
are bright” 





Mr. Bill Soles, President of Anglo-Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Mills, says: 


“Canada, supplying a strong and growing 
domestic market, is also the world’s largest 
exporter of pulp and paper. It is, after the 
U.S.A., the second largest producer of 
these commodities. Abundant supplies of 








demand by others—such as domestic 
electrical appliances. 

“We are still a long way behind the 
U.S.A. average consumption of paper of 
nearly four cwt. per head—and this under- 
lines the enormous potential in the U.K. 

“The growth factors are tremendous. 
Even more paper is needed for commerce, 
industry and publications of all kinds. 
New packaging techniques are being 
developed, and the growing versatility of 
paper products ensures that this trend will 
continue in the coming years.” 


Paper consumption in Ibs. per head 
of population in 1959 


SO 100 150 200 250 300 350 400 4850 


Cd 











pulpwood and power, and proximity to 


= _ pay grey kirsten are Mr. Hector G. Paul, Chief Executive and 
— ee oem snl Director of the Paper and Board Division 


large modern plants and utilizing up-to- of the Reed Paper Group, comments: 
date techniques. 





“In addition to a huge market potential “Last year, on average, each of Britain’s 
in the highly developed economies of the 52 million people used two cwt. of paper 
North American continent, Canada is well products. Demand today for paper and 
placed to supply a major part of world board is 96 per cent higher than 10 years 
requirements. This is particularly true of ago. This rate of increase will be main- 
the Western hemisphere, where the Latin tained and indicates a bright future. 
and South American markets are expected “Last year the output of the British 
to mirror the vigorous growth experienced paper industry increased by 11 per cent as 
in Europe. against ‘only marginal rises in other 

“In estimates recently prepared by the industries. Increased demand for packag- 
U.N. Food and Agriculture Organization, ing by the clothing and. food industries 
it is anticipated that demand will double in more than offset the temporary fall in 


“NEARLY £30 MILLION 
INVESTED 
OVERSEAS—SO FAR” 


says Mr. Philip G. Walker, Managing Director 
of the Reed Paper Group. 


“The Reed Group is already anticipating a 
surge in demand for paper, board and packaging 
products over the next ten years as forecast by 
our experts—for instance 50% in Australia, 
25% in Canada and 100% in Italy. 

“In Australia we are one of the leading makers 
of packaging products. 

“‘Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills 
Limited, valued at $65 million (approximately 
£24 million), is one of the largest pulp and 
paper manufacturers in Canada, most of its 
products being exported to the U.S.A. 

“In Italy we are in partnership with La Centrale 














AUSTRALIA 









































one of Italy’s most progressive organizations. 
There, in addition to our paper and board 
converting activities, we are building a carton 
board mill. 

“With our partners Sande Tresliperi A/S in 
Norway we are already well advanced in the 
construction of a £24 million pulp and paper 
mill for the production of corrugating material. 

“In our overseas partnerships, we add our 
technical, research and production experience, 
to our associates’ invaluable knowledge of local 
markets. 

**All these overseas interests apart from their 
own intrinsic value, give the Reed Paper Group 
a basis on which to grow in each of the main 
trading areas of the Free World—the Dollar 
Market, the Commonwealth, the Common 
Market and the European Free Trade Area. 

“They represent.so far a total overseas invest- 
ment approaching £30 million.” 


REED PAPER GROUP 


A world-wide partnership 


producing pulp, paper, board and packaging 










ROYAL WORCESTER 


FIREPROOF 
PORCELAIN 








Strawberry Fair 


A delightful pattern on Royal Worcester 
porcelain Fireproof cooking ware. 

The only real porcelain cooking ware 
made in England. 

Guaranteed against oven breakage. 
Strawberry Fair is available in a large 
range of shapes and sizes, and is now in 
the shops. In London this pattern is 
exclusive to Messrs. Thomas Goode & 
Company, South Audley Street, W.1. 


THE WORCESTER ROYAL 
PORCELAIN CO LTD., WORCESTER. 
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By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen 
Suppliers of Domecq Sherry, Luis Gordon & Song Lid. 


For the 
discriminating 
palate... 


F you know just how good a Sherry 

can be... if you appreciate the 

delight of a perfect Fino, exquisite 
in flavour, just full enough in body, 
just dry enough for the most dis- 
criminating palate, there is no Sherry 
quite comparable with Domecq’s 
“ La Ina ”. 

Remember, Domecq’s Sherries are 
grown and aged in Jerez, Spain. They 
are among the finest in the world and 
have been acknowledged as such 
throughout the centuries. 


Yomecgs 
LA INA 





Obtainable through your usual chanzels of supply. 
Sole Importers (Wholesale only) Luis Gordon & Sons Lid., 12 Hobart Place, London, $.W.a 


Remembering the most popular ‘DOUBLE CENTURY’ 
and delicious ‘CELEBRATION CREAM’ 
for the sweeter palates 








The key to 
fitness 


The man who wears a Linia belt 
not only /ooks fit — he is fit. The 


as nature intended. You feel better and 
look years younger. 

Many doctors wear and recommend 
Linia belts . . . they should know. Why 
not pop in and have a chat with our 


no charge and no obligation. 
Linia booklet L112 free on request. 


LINIA 


BELTS FOR MEN 


Our fitters are in attendance at: 
J. ROUSSEL LTD. 


177 Regent Street, London, W.1 Phone: Regent 7570 


ALSO AT: 
Newton Chambers, 43 Cannon St., Birmingham; Ashfield 
House, 402 Sauchiehall St., Glasgow; 11 King Street, Leeds; 
84 Bold Street, Liverpool; 6 King Street, Manchester. 





abdominal organs are supported exactly 


expert fitter at the address below. There’s 
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Imagine the reduction in nervous tension amongst 

THE CROID your employees when you reduce = Lene: 
by 80°. Imagine the reduction in machine wear, too. 

COOPER Yet an 80% reduction is perfectly feasible for many 














types of machinery 
METHOD OF with the Croid-Cooper 


MACHINE 
FIXING 
DAMPS 

VIBRATION 


Head Office and Works: 


BRYNMAWR, BRECONSHIRE 


method of installation, CROID 65 


where the machine is 

: MACHINE FIXING GLUE 
he t= ahs COOPERS 
May we send you BEG 
details? 


holding power of SO 
Ibs, to the square inch. 

COOPER & COMPANY (Birmingham) LIMITED 
EPHONE: 312 


- FEU 
Branch Office and Works: SEELEY’S ROAD, BIRMINGHAM 11 TELEPHONE: VIC sai? 
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This time it’s a pullover... 


Sooner or later, Susie’s knitting has a habit of 
acquiring length without breadth, whatever the pat- 
tern. Just what it's going to be at any given moment 
depends on the leaping imagination of its young 
creator. Knitted up or unravelled, that wool has been 
around for a long time. It has suffered in the cause 
of many a new project, but never, never has it suffered 
irom moth. Because, like so much that is made of 


wool these days it is mothproofed with ‘Dielmoth’. 
More and more manufacturers of wool yarns and 
fabrics are finding that wool and ‘Dielmoth’ go 
together to give that extra quality their customers now 
expect. If you are in the wool trade ask Shell about 
‘Dielmoth’. Write to the Information Officer, Industrial 
Chemicals Division, Shell Chemical Company Lim- 
ited, 170 Piccadilly, London W.1 


Shell Chemicals 
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The elegant ones of this world 


feel improperly dressed 
without a MOVADO 













Probably the most beautifully made, 
accurate, and elegant watches in the 
world. Bejewelled or plain, each 
Movado is a miniature work of 
art. Ladies’ and men’s models, 
from £20 - £400. 
Seen here, reference 2612/4, 
9 ct. ladies watch on bracelet, 
£49.17.6 Ref. 146/5 9 ct. 
ladies watch with faceted 
sapphire crystal. Gold engraved 
brick bracelet £69.15.0. 
x k * 
Imported from Switzerland by 
THE HOUSE OF 
CARLEY & CLEMENCE LTD. 
49 HATTON GARDEN, 
LONDON, E.C,I 
and sold by all fine jewellers 


“4 MOVADO 
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(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 


Altona (Royal Court)—heavy emotional melo- 
drama by Sartre about neurotic Germans. 
(ends Sat.) (3/5/61) 

The Amorous Prawn (Piccadilly)—old-model 
hearty comedy, funny in places. (16/12/59) 
The Bargain (St. Martin’s)—Alastair Sim in form 
in comedy-thriller. (25/1/61) 

Belle, or The Ballad of Dr. Crippen (Strand)— 
engaging satire on the famous murder, in which 
George Benson shines. (10/5/61) 

Beyond the Fringe (Fortune)—brilliant new 
four-man revue. (Reviewed this week.) 

Billy Liar (Cambridge)—Albert Finney triumphs 
in weak play about north-country Walter Mitty. 
(21/9/60) 

The Bird of Time (Savoy)—review next week. 
The Bride Comes Back (Vaudeville)—the 
Hulberts and Robertson Hare in simple-minded 
comedy. (7/12/60) 

The Caretaker (Duchess)—Harold Pinter follows 
brilliantly in footsteps of Samuel Beckett. 
(ends Sat.) (11/5/60) 

The Devils (Aldwych)—fairly dramatic play 
about seventeenth-century possession by John 
Whiting out of Aldous Huxley. (1/3/61) 

Fings Ain’t Wot They Used T’Be (Garrick)— 
low-life British musical, funny but not for Aunt 
Edna. (17/2/60) 

Hamlet (Stratford-upon-Avon)—poor _pro- 
duction. (19/4/61) 

Henry IV, Pt. I (Old Vic)—disappointing Falstaff. 
(22/2/61) 

Irma la Douce (Lyric)—low-life French musical, 
good for the sophisticated. (23/7/58) 

The Irregular Verb to Love (Criterion)— 
another witty domestic tangle by Hugh and 
Margaret Williams. (19/4/61) 

King Kong (Princes)—spontaneous but rather 
amateur musical from South Africa. (8/3/61) 
Let Yourself Go (Palladium, May 19)—new 
revue. 

The Miracle Worker (Wyndham’s)—Anna 
Massey brilliant in the Helen Keller story. 
(15/3/61) 

The Mousetrap (Ambassadors)—the nine years 
wonder. (16/12/52) 

Much Ado About Nothing (Stratford-upon- 
Avon)—disappointing production. (12/4/61) 
The Music Man (Adelphi)—slick dancing in dull 
treacly American musical. (22/3/61) 

My Fair Lady (Drury Lane)—still a good musical. 
(7/5/58) 

Oliver! (New)—exciting British musical, from 
Oliver Twist. (6/7/60) 
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Ondine (Aldwych)—fairy tale by Giraudoux 
minus some of its poetry. (18/1/61) 

One Over the Eight (Duke of York’s)—Kenneth 
Williams in patchy revue. (12/4/61) 

On the Brighter Side (Phoenix)—witty revue 
with Betty Marsden and Stanley Baxter. (19/4/61) 
Progress to the Park (Saville)—slice-of-life about 
religious bigotry in Liverpool. (10/5/61) 

The Rehearsal (Globe, Queen’s from May 29)— 
amusing and dramatic Anouilh, very well acted. 
(12/4/61) 

Romeo and Juliet (Old Vic)—verse smothered 
in Italianate production. (12/10/60) 

Ross (Haymarket)—Rattigan’s fine study of T. E. 
Lawrence. (18/5/60) 

Simple Spymen (Whitehall)—popular lowbrow 
farce. 

The Sound of Music (Palace)—new American 
musical. 

The Tenth Man (Comedy)—funny and touching 
drama in New York synagogue. (26/4/61) 

Time and Yellow Roses (St. Martin’s)—new 
play by Lesley Storm. 

Twelfth Night (Old Vic)—patchy but interesting 
production. (26/4/61) 

The Wakefield Mystery Plays (Mermaid)— 
good production of fifteenth-century Bible 
documentary. (19/4/61) 

Watch it, Sailor! (Apollo)—pierhead farce sur- 
prisingly well acted. (2/3/60) 

West Side Story (Her Majesty’s)—exciting 
dancing in American musical about juvenile gangs. 
(24/12/58) 

The World of Suzie Wong (Prince of Wales)— 
kitchen-drawer novelette with glamour built-in. 
(25/11/59) 

Young in Heart (Victoria Palace)—the Crazy 
Gang still certifiable. (4/1/61) 


REP SELECTION 


Ipswich Theatre, The Old Ladies, until June 3. 
Belgrade, Coventry, Witness for the Prosecu- 
tion, until June 3. 

aah Hornchurch, A Taste of Honey, until 
une 3. 

Colchester Rep, Good Evening Mr. Chairman, 
until May 27. 


CINEMA 
ee 


(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 


— a Night’s Work (Plaza)—Reviewed this 
week. 

Ben-Hur (Empire)—The old faithful spectacular: 
chariot-race splendid, and otherwise bearable 
even by those who usually avoid “epics.” 
(30/12/59) 

Death of a Friend (Jacey in the Strand)—Much 
like other Italian young-crime pictures but with 
good points. 

Exodus (Astoria)—Long (3 hrs. 40 mins.) 
spectacular account of what preceded and 
followed the birth of Israel in 1947. Action stuff 
good, character conventional. (17/5/61) 

The Guns of Navarone (Odeon, Leicester 
Square)—Six assorted saboteurs spike German 
guns on a Greek island. Noisy, violent,.visually 
fine adventure-story. (10/5/61) 

Mein Kampf (Continentale)—Nazism from rise 
to fall. Uses film from many countries, including 
hitherto unpublished concentration-camp horrors. 
(19/4/61) 

Nearly a Nasty Accident (Leicester Square)— 
Reviewed this week. 

Night Out (Jacey in the Strand)—French teen- 
agers on the town; some good detail, too much 
violence, 
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Our new catalogue gives you 

full details of the range. Write 

now for this attractive book to: 

‘PENSHURST’ The Courtyard, Frogmoor, 
£25.15.0 High Wycombe, Bucks. : 
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we're 


for Lite 


DURING 1960... 


there were over 7} million Refuge policies 


in force 


over £14 million were paid to Refuge 


policyholders 


benefits assured under new policies amounted 
to £47 million 


* From the Chairman's Statement presented with the Annual 


Accounts, May 196/ 


REFUGE 


Pwo REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 
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AND GENERAL INSURANCES 


CHIEF OFFICE: OXFORD ST., MANCHESTER I. 
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* the people who count 


There’s an air of quiet confidence about Fred Slater. 
He’s been at Woods for forty-three years, leads a squad 


of template makers and, as Works Committee Chairman, 


has helped to improve production methods and welfare. 
His father worked for the Company, a brother and 


cousins are also Woods’ men. To Fred Slater, Woods are 


more than just employers. That's as it should be. Such 
qualities as craftsmanship, 
enthusiasm and service are 
invaluable in maintaining the 
very high standard of steel 
construction with which the name 
of Wood is always associated. 


Registered Office and Works: 
OCEAN IRONWORKS * TRAFFORD PARK * MANCHESTER 17. 


London Office : 78 Buckingham Gate, S.W.1. Tel: Abbey 1948/9 
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One Hundred and One Dalmatians (Studio 
One)—Full-length cartoon, Disney’s best for 
years, from Dodie Smith’s book. (5/4/61) 
Saturday Night and Sunday Morning (Inter- 
national Film Theatre)—A young Northerner 
(Albert Finney) at home and in and out of one or 
two other beds. Admirably done, very enjoyable. 
(9/11/60) 
Search for Paradise (London Casino)—Cine- 
rama in Ceylon, the Himalayas, Kashmir, Nepal; 
hearty Lowell Thomas commentary. 

South Pacific (Dominion)—Lush colour (Todd- 
AO) Rodgers and Hammerstein musical: US 
soldiers, sailors, girls on a Pacific island in 1943. 
(7/5/58) BBs 
Spartacus (Metropole)—Spectacular “epic” with 
Kirk Douglas as a gladiator: blood, violence and 
colour in the arena. 

The World of Apu (Academy)—Last of Satyajit 
Ray’s Indian trilogy (1, Pather Panchali; 2, The 
Unvanquished): Apu married, bereaved, consoled. 
(12/4/61) 


GALLERIES 
eee 


Arts Council. Sculpture and drawings by Ernst 
Barlach. Bethnal Green Museum. British 
journalism, 1622-1960. Federation of British 
Artists. Annigoni. Gimpel Fils. Recent 
paintings by Matta (until Sat.). Arthur Jeffress. 
Pen and water-colour drawings by Villiers David. 
Lefevre. Paintings by Ghika. McRoberts and 
Tunnard. Pierre Dmitrienko paintings and 
gouaches. Marlborough. Jackson Pollock, 
action paintings and early work (opens Fri.). 
New London. Moholy-Nagy paintings, collages 
and sculpture. Reid. Paintings and drawings of 
Albert Houthuesen. RI Galleries. WTA exhibi- 
tion of holiday sketches. RWS. Woodcuts by 
Shiko Munakata. Tate. Yugoslav paintings and 
sculpture (until Sun.). Tooth’s. First London 
show by André Vignoles. V & A. Kuniyoshi 
prints. Waddington. Denis Mitchell sculpture 
(until Sat.). Walkers. Early English water- 
colours. Whitechapel. Paintings and drawings 
of Edmond Kapp. 


MUSIC 
i 


Royal Festival Hall. May 24, 8 pm, London 
Symphony Orch. (Sargent), Cherkassky (piano), 
Rossini-Rachmaninoff-Brahms. May 25, 8 pm, 
London Mozart Players, Lili Kraus (piano), 
Haydn-Mozart. May 26, 8 pm, Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf (soprano). May 27, 8 pm, Hallé 
Orch. (Barbirolli), Grace Wilkinson (piano), 
Weber-Delius-Schumann-Tchaikovsky. May 28, 
3 pm, Teresa Berganza (mezzo-soprano); 7.30 
pm, London Philharmonic Orch. (Francesco 
Mander), Kjell Baekkelund (piano), Mendelssohn- 
Grieg-Dvorak; 3 pm (Recital Room), pianoforte 
pupils of Joyce Hatto; 7.15 pm (Recital Room), 
“Shakespeare and his Contemporaries.” May 29, 
8 pm, English Chamber Orch. (Colin Davis), 
Hephzibah Menuhin (piano), Mozart programme. 
May 30, 8 pm, London Philharmonic Orch. 
(Pritchard), Segovia (guitar), Satie-Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco-Tansman-Skalkotas; 7.45 pm (Recital 
Room), Angus Morrison (piano). May 31, 8 pm, 
London Philharmonic Orch. (Hurst), Julius 
Katchen (piano), Glinka-Tchaikovsky-Rimsky- 
Korsakov. 


| CONTINUED ON PAGE XVII! 
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What do you know about Midland Assurance? 

































You probably associate the 

name of Midland Assurance with 
Employers’ Liability Insurance. 

And you’re right. The Midland has 
issued more policies for this class of 
business than any other insurance 
company in the country. Your own 
Company’s risk included, perhaps.’ 
But did you know that The Midland 
can offer you excellent terms on ail 
classes of insurance — Fire, Life; Motor 
Vehicle, General Accident, for example ? 


If you would like to have details. of ] 








any particular class of insurance, 
The Midland will be pleased to hear 

from you— by letter or telephone. 

There are Head Offices in Birmingham 

and London, and over 40 regional 


offices throughout the British Isles. 


Established over 60 years. Assets exceed £20,000,000 


MIDLAND 


EMPLOYERS’ MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE 


LIMITED 

































‘Head Office : MIDLAND ASSURANCE BUILDING, HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM 16. TELEPHONE : EDGBASTON 4811 (17 LINES) 
London Head Office: 52-54, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. Royal 6633 (10 Lines) Principal Office for Scotiand: 20, Renfield Street, Glasgow, C.2. 
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' Charivaria 


HE Surgeon-General of the Ameri- 

can Air Force, Major-General Oliver 
K. Neiss, has forecast that in fifteen 
years’ time a space hospital will be in 
orbit for heart and coronary patients, 
who will benefit from a state of com- 
plete weightlessness. I suppose this is 
a good idea, but it’s the thought of 
visitors’ day that worries me a little. 
All those elderly relatives shooting up 
there in capsules with their bunches 
of daffedils, and then hanging about in 
mid-ether waiting for the hospital to 
arrive—you can’t tell me it’s going to 
be good for them. The sight of a space 
hearse waiting at the rendezvous isn’t 
going to make them any happier, either. 


Ex-Officio Joys 
S one who hates being fussed I 
kindle to reports of ex-President 
Eisenhower’s pleasure at being able, at 
last, to do such simple things as drive a 
car and dial a telephone number for 
himself. | Obsequious grape-peelers, 
waistcoat-buttoners, pepper sprinklers 
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and umbrella openers must be high 
among the reasons for the head that 
wears a crown lying uneasy. Wonderful, 
too, to be allowed to say ‘Looks like 
rain again” without having this inter- 
preted by informed commentators as a 


betrayal of NATO or an affront to the 
nuclear disarmament campaign. 


Nasty Nature 


HE normal layman’s belief that the 

animal world can be divided into 
good and bad genera is always being 
disturbed by zoologists. Now they 
have found that the charming attentive- 
ness of worker bees on their queen is 
motivated by their greed for a substance 
she exudes; this in turn contains some- 








thing that suppresses their maternal 
instincts, so that they don’t start 


‘ building cells for new queens until the 


old one is nearly worked out. I wish 
scientific research sometimes came down 
on the other side. We never seem to 
hear that a spider-web is the kindest 
way for a fly to die, or that centipedes 
are capable of generosity. 


Not with a Bang but a Crumpet 
I AM delighted to see that the local 

shopkeepers are benefiting from the 
anti-Polaris demonstrations at Holy 
Loch. The most high-minded marcher 
needs feeding. Once the protesters are 
proved wrong local commercial inter- 
ests will probably do everything in their 
power to keep the protests going, 
probably by turning them into a 
venerable custom to lure the tourist— 
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“If you'll promise me faithfully that 
you're not lying, that they do have 
Bingo during intervals and at the fall of 
each wicket, then I'll certainly go to 
Lord’s with you, Harry.” 


that is provided the protesters are 
proved wrong. 


Gingering Them Up 

HE decision of the Borough of 

Guildford to appoint a man to 
knock at doors and demand the return 
of long-overdue library books is 
described as the start of a “get tough” 
policy. ‘Tough? A few months ago 
fourteen defaulting book borrowers of 
East Orange, New Jersey, were hauled 
from their homes at midnight by police, 
and those who could not raise £35 bail 
spent the night in the cells. One of 
them was awarded eight days in jail for 
failing to pay a {10 fine. That’s how 
they do it in the Land of the Free. 
I wonder how they cope with slow 
readers in Russia? 


Prestige Garment 
oo papers have been so full lately 
of enormous photographs of men 
in underwear that it was a relief to find 
a picture of a handsome male decently 
clad in a many-splendoured (and many- 
zippered) garment described as a NATO 
Officers’ Field Jacket. He was wearing 
this “prestige garment” with a soft hat 
and pipe. I am delighted that at least 


one advertiser sees a selling glamour in 
NATO (one of his rivals prefers to put 
his faith in American Marine Anaraks). 
Let us hope that NATO qualifies for 
the words used to describe its officers’ 
field jacket: “‘As tough as nails, to last 
for years to come.” 





Dr. Zhivago Rides Again 


AALKING about dodecaphonic 
music, which must be quite a per- 
formance in Russian, Shostakovitch 


said the other day that this system “‘is 
dogmatic in the first place, and like 
every dogma, it is dry, lifeless and 
barren.” Moscow seismologists are 
reported to have recorded threatening 
tremors as Marx, Engels and Lenin 
turned restlessly in their respective 
tombs. 


“On Your Left, I Said!” 
ITH the usual mutterings of 
industrial unrest going on all 
around I was pleased to see the head- 
line “Car Instructors Not to Strike.” 
And in their job the urge must seem 
practically uncontrollable at times. 


St. Pancras and All Angels 
HADN’T realized until the other 
day that when Mussolini achieved 

his initial miracle of making the Italian 

trains run on time he was only treading 
in the footsteps of the Bourbons. Now 

The Times reminds me that the Bour- 

bons were so concerned with reconciling 

the conflicting claims of railway effi- 
ciency and public morality that they 
banned tunnels and suspended services 
on saints’ days and holy days. I suppose 
it’s too late to do anything about the 
tunnels on British Railways, but with a 





“If the firm wants me to drive a cheaper 
car, I’m asking for a rise.” 
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In Next Wednesday’s 
PUNCH 


English Institutions 
that Bit the Dust: 


I—The Lady and the Gentleman 
and Their Love 


By Siriol Hugh-Jones 
and 
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The new magazine for all 
credit-lovers 











daily loss of £300,000, suspending the 
services on saints’ days would save an 
awful lot in a year’s operating. 


Dog in the Night-time 
WITNESS in a current law-case 
was reported in The Times as saying 
that “being a Scotsman, he did no 
union work on New Year’s Eve.” The 
paragraph was headed “ What a Scots- 
man Does.” 


Next, 14 Boarding Points 
GROUP representing most of the 
bus companies of England has 

announced that it is seeking Five Free- 

doms for buses. I sympathize with 
some of their objects, for instance 

“Freedom to Move,” and am not sure 

about others (“Freedom from Unfair 

Competition” glosses over the tradi- 

tional belief of bus companies that all 

competition is unfair). But I wish to 
heavens that they would give us freedom 
from this particular cliché. 


Eppur Si Muove 

WOULD be inclined to say, after 

watching it fora bit, that the big 
new one-way traffic system north and 
south of Oxford Street is pretty success- 
ful. At any rate you have to walk 
really hard to keep up with a bus in 
Tottenham Court Road nowadays. 


Wrong Lane! 

NEW class of probationary 

motorist is now mooted, I see, 
carrying P-plates and coming “midway 
between L-drivers and holders of full 
licences.” Yes, that’s just where theyll 
come. 

— MR. PUNCH 
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[According to UNESCO the USSR spends £37 a year on education per head of population, the USA £33 
and Britain £9] 
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Opening a debate between nine partisans on the “Sturdy North” and 


“Insipid South” controversy 


--ROBTH 


Attitude to Culture 





KEITH WATERHOUSE and WILLIS HALL speak for the North 





KEITH WATERHOUSE and WILLIS HALL were both 
born in Leeds in 1929. They achieved separate succes- 
ses—Hall with the play, ‘‘The Long and the Short and 
the Tall,” Waterhouse with the novel “Billy Liar”— 
before joining forces to collaborate on plays and films, 
the’ first of which was the successful play version of 
“Billy Liar.” Their new play “Celebration” opens 
in the West End soon, and their first film, “Whistle 
Down the Wind” will be seen later this year. 





Trent—the line between D. H. Lawrence and Ronald 

Firbank, J. B. Priestley and Noél Coward, Delius and 
Screaming Lord Sutch, Granada and Associated Rediffusion. 
Above the line are the remnants of a culture struggling 
to exist in the shadow of the telly—the brass bands, the 
Messiahs, the pantomimes, the trouble-at-t’-mill novels; 
below it, the last bastions of that H. G. Wells and Harmsworth 
self-improvement culture, with its Clarion cycling clubs and 
grey-cardiganed fanatics in Sydenham making models of 
Salisbury Cathedral out of spent matches. 

All folk-culture is a casualty to television. You'll never 
see fretwork in the TAM ratings. But at least the northerner 
has a strong sense of a heritage slipping through his fingers. 
And he still has a strong sense of belonging somewhere. He 
knows he is in the north, for within a scone’s throw away 
there is something to remind him that he is there—a chip 
shop, a town hall clock, a rugby league ground, a chapel, an 
alderman’s statue. He knows, come to that, where the south 
is, for he has as likely as not been on at least one excursion 
to the capital or, for some inscrutable reason, Weston-super- 
Mare. And so, although the northerner may have lost the 
art of the clog-dance, he still has the north. 

The southerner, on the other hand, has only the haziest 
idea where he is and—unless Bow bells happen to be ringing 
at the time—what culture he belongs to. Half the people in 
London have no idea what borough they live in and there are 
citizens who live all their lives in Beckenham in the mistaken 
belief that they belong to Bromley and that Bromley belongs 
tothem. And the average southerner has not only never been 
to the north, he does not even know where the north is. 
There are southerners who have spent weeks in Birmingham 


"[ ts cultural demarcation line of England is the River 


and returned home still believing that they have been in the 
Yorkshire woollen belt. 

The geographical fog in which the south finds itself is a 
poor atmosphere for folk-culture to thrive in. The aesthetic 
achievements of the south—doing the Lambeth Walk, reciting 
“If” after Sunday supper and engraving the Lord’s Prayer 
on the back of a threepenny bit—are by now perpetuated only 
in Come to Britain advertisements and among a few gullible 
southerners themselves who, when a dozen charladies pose 
for the Daily Sketch doing Knees Up Mother Brown, believe 
that this was a spontaneous activity. Add to these a few 
furtive Morris Dancers, knee-deep in kerchiefs, emerging 
from a cardboard cottage at the Dairy Show or explaining to 
some querulous interviewer on Tonight why they actually do 
this, and you have got culture in the south just about wrapped 
up. 
The truth of the matter is that all cultural activity in the 
south is in the cause of publicity. When the cameras and 
the microphones are put away, so are the pearly suits. Even 
on a personal level, the third violinist in the Lewisham Youth 
Symphony Orchestra makes a point of being seen in public 
with his violin case; commuters openly flaunt books and 
periodicals; and those fanatics from Sydenham, once they 
have finished those damn models of theirs, write to the 
Evening News to ask them to send round a photographer. 
Furthermore the Evening News does so. 

Meanwhile, back in the north, the good people of Yorkshire 
and Lancashire pursue their honest lives beyond the cor- 
rupting influence of the tourist industry and the propaganda 
machine. It is true that some hapless northerner may be 
conned into being tracked through the streets of Salford by 
Huw Wheldon, but in general when the northerner starts 
being northern it is because he wants to be. Culture in the 
north is a discreet and private thing; marquetry and parquetry 
go on behind closed doors; it is an underground activity and 
for this reason it flourishes. Book-reading is not tolerated 
on the Leeds to Bradford bus. It is only during the winter 
months that the public libraries prosper in the north of 
England, and flitting figures emerge from the shadows with 
the works of Phyllis Bentley concealed beneath their rain- 
coats. Should a fond mother refer to her child as being a 
“big reader” it would be more out of concern than pride. 
The public museums stand empty but any northerner, in the 
privacy of the snug bar, will examine in awe a five-franc piece 
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yr indeed any foreign coin (especially if it has a hole in the 
middle) with the reverence of one who has just been invited 
to take a quick skeg at the Elgin Marbles. 

In the south, where there is no sense of decency or reticence 
about these things, those connected with the world of culture 
are not only allowed to preen themselves in public, they are 
encouraged to do so. It is only here that the embryo artist 
is pampered and molly-coddled. RADA, the Slade, and 
those hundreds upon hundreds of LCC night schools 
teaching ceramics and raffia-work help the student along on 
the backs of the ratepayers. And to what result? When he 
Lecomes successful the creative artist retires from the people. 
He leaves the coffee-bars and the saloon-bar lunches behind 
and moves among peers of the realm, racing drivers and 
photographers’ models in exclusive West End clubs. 

In the north, where any act of creation is vaguely regarded 
as an affront to God, the reverse is the case. The apprentice 
artist is shunned. Dare he venture into the pub he is greeted 
with raucous laughter, cries of ‘“‘Here comes Shakespeare,” 
“Get your hair cut,” and the like. Only when he is a proved 
success (that is to say, when he has shown with good folding 
money that a painter of pictures or a writer of books can earn 
at least as much as a long-distance lorry driver) does he take 


“But you've got a paper-weight!” 








his place as a member of working society. It is true that he 
is a member of an élite of sorts, for he now consorts with 
bookmakers, orchestra pit musicians, scrap merchants and 
others whose vocations enable them to drink during the 
afternoon, but he does not leave the people behind—he joins 
them. And for this reason there are few northerners who 
do not hold among their acquaintances a poet, a painter, a 
football star, a comedian, or a man who carries in his wallet a 
well-creased invitation to become a member of the actual 
studio audience during a transmission of Bootsie and Snudge. 

To recapitulate: the northerner is suspicious of culture. 
He will have no truck with action painting or musique con- 
créte; he would rather that young men in sandals kept out 
of his way. On the other hand he likes a good tune, will 
admit solid achievement and will accept a drink from John 
Braine any day of the week. His strong sense of the north 
causes him to write off nearly everything that has been created 
in the past hundred years as southern, which makes him a bit 
of a conservative. He does not, however, reject the un- 
familiar; rather does he shape it to his own ends. The 
northerner is an alchemist who can make all things northern. 
Given, for example, a fourteen-storey glass skyscraper slap 
opposite the old gothic corn exchange, the northerner does 








“You've never liked that little stone elf, have y 
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not mumble into his beer about architectural vandalism; 
rather does he bet the bloke with the Guinness that he cannot 
run all the way round the skyscraper and back into the pub 
while the town hall clock strikes twelve, thus placing Le 
Corbusier, Frank Lloyd Wright and the rest in their proper 
perspective as good subjects for a pub wager. In this way he 
is a creator of folk ritual. It is only the southerner who 
caves in completely, signing useless petitions about the 
concrete lamp-posts of Chelsea, crying into his beer, and 
looking forever back to the past over a sea of blitz stories. 

Southern culture is dying as the thatched cottages come 
down and the last music-halls are turned into television 
studios. The witty taxi-drivers—who surely were never as 
witty as all that?—will disappear in a wave of minicabs, 
Cockney rhyming slang has already capitulated to Mid- 
Atlantic, the Dunmow Filitch will never replace Double Your 
Money. Southern culture will die because, in so far as it ever 
existed at all, it was never really needed; the Old Dutches 
and Little Tiches were only filling in time until the pop 
singers came along, the barrel organs were interval music 
between the magic lantern and Cinerama. The south was 
made for mass-communications; all its roads lead to the 
London Palladium and the eventual folk activity will consist 
of trying to burst three balloons with a boat-hook while 
encased in a Polythene bag. 

But the north will go on being northern. Let Carry On 
Dracula roll them in the aisles at the Leeds Odeon—it is still 
very difficult to get there from Haworth in time for the first 
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feature. In the Bronté country they are still playing Bingo 
and arguing about whether Branwell wrote Wuthering Heights. 
In the cities of the north, the terrace-end pubs may give way 
to large and draughty roadhouses in the centre of flat housing 
estates, but there is still singing. And while the southerner 
is hard put to remember a chorus of “ Knocked ’Em In The 
Old Kent Road,” there are few northerners who cannot 
render a long and obscure ditty of some twenty-five verses 
that no one has ever heard before. The northerner can still 
tell a joke in dialect even though he does not speak it every 
day; he will still eat a home-cooked, plate-sized Yorkshire 
pudding before his foil-wrapped ready-to-serve TV dinner; 
let them turn his repertory theatre into a bowling alley—you 
will still find him playing fives-and-threes in the Mechanics 
Institute. 

The lights may be going out in the tripe shops and the 
Cyril Lord carpet has replaced the clip rug, but, traditionally, 
in Pudsey the crows still fly backwards, in Castleford they 
still put the pigs on the wall to watch the soldiers go by—and 
there are still no traffic wardens on the road to Wigan Pier. 


Next week: 
MICHAEL AYRTON replies for the South 


Later contributors: 


MALCOLM BRADBURY GERARD FAY 
PATRICK RYAN STEPHEN POTTER 
NEVILLE CARDUS AIDAN CRAWLEY 
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Duck 


By PATRICK SKENE CATLING 


HERE was a nice aptness, I 
"[iouete as I walked across the 

historic turf of Broad-Halfpenny 
Down at Hambledon, Hampshire, back 
towards the pavilion, that I should have 
batted for the first time for the Frederick 
Pickersgill Memorial Cricket Club on 
the very day that I had received an 
invitation to The Talk of The Town, 
the London theatre-restaurant, to attend 
the first annual celebration of National 
Duck Week. 

Twice the HMS Mercury XI’s 
opening bowler had floated the ball 
past my off stump, and the temptation 
to score had been difficult to resist; but 
the third ball had bounced up con- 
veniently straight and I was able to pat 


From Hambledon to Leicester Square 


it accurately into the hands of the man 
at fairly silly mid-on. 

Oh, Hambledonians! As I walked 
back I saw the bearded ghosts in their 
velvet caps, their sky-blue coats with 
black velvet collars, their knee-breeches 
and_ stockings and buckled shoes, 
eighteenth-century heroes of the game, 
leaning on rudimentary bats like hurling 
sticks, grand old men of cricket, shaking 
their heads, marvelling at what we were 
doing in 1961. I experienced a sense 
of community with J. Edmeads and 
W. Hogsflesh, who batted for Hambledon 
against England on Broad-Halfpenny 
Down on June 24, 1772, fifteen years 
before the MCC was founded, and also 
each immaculately scored 0. 








“A duck!” exclaimed my captain, 
Michael Sissons, his face creased by 
some strong emotion, as he excitedly 
hurled his cap down on the pavilion 
floor. Afterwards, when we posed for 
Mrs. Sissons’ Brownie in front of the 
granite slabs of the Hambledon Cricket 
Memorial, he still seemed impressed, 
and later still, over sausage rolls and 
ale in the Bat © Ball overlooking 
Broad-Halfpenny Down, he said he 
hadn’t seen batting like mine for years, 
“Do you always bat like that?” he 
asked. Of course I couldn’t promise. 

The motto of the Hambledon Cricket 
Club used to be ‘‘Wine, Cricket and 
Song,” and one of their first decisions 
was to order a wine cistern and to have 


“I thought you only married Henry because you were lonely.” 
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IN THE BOX 


By GERALD SCARFE 






a special bin constructed at the Bat & 
Baill. In the eighteenth century, accord- 
ing to the club’s archives, it was possible 
to buy ale there, for twopence a pint, 
“that would flare like turpentine,” and 
punch at sixpence a bottle, “good, 
unsophisticated John Bull stuff—stark! 
—that would stand on end—punch that 
would make a cat speak!” Modern 
refreshments are just as good, in their 
own ways, and it wasn’t so very long 
before I was enthusiastically committing 
to memory the words of a Hambledon 
song that had been written by a member 
of the club, the Rev. Reynell Cotton, in 
1767. “Cricket Song,” it’s called, and 
it’s a splendid, hearty, classical jingle, 
but I was disappointed to find that in 
all its fourteen stanzas there wasn’t a 
single tribute to a duck. I began to 
look forward to the National Duck 









Week observances in’ London with a 
certain eagerness akin to impatience. 
Duck, according to Chambers’s En- 
cyclopaedia, is “the most important of 
the Anatidae,” so the sponsor of National 
Duck Week, a .ruddy Lincolnshire 
farmer in a stockbroker’s suit, Joseph 
Nickerson, had invited some very 
important persons (Raymond Postgate, 
André Simon and nearly two hundred 
others) to do it honour in the plushy 
auditorium where Lena Horne was 
singing and Sophie Tucker now sings at 
night. Never before had The Talk of 
The Town gathered together on its 
dance-floor such an impressively incon- 
gruous assembly of names as those that 
were represented by giant photographs 
of their favourite sorts of ducks—Hardy 
Amies, Lionel Bart, Sir Arthur Bliss, 
John Braine, Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, Eric 
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Glynn, Sir Malcolm Sargent, Nubar 
Gulbenkian . . . But no sign of any 
cricketers. I searched in vain, hoping 
against hope that the Australians would 
be there. 

Mr. Gulbenkian, who arrived early, 
walked close to the stage, where a 
Filipino band in white silken blouses 
were playing a cool Latin arrangement of 
“The Lincolnshire Poacher’s Song.” 

“TI am_ short-sighted,” he said, 
agitatedly fingering his purple orchid, 
his beard, his monocle. “I thought 
when I saw their white uniforms that 
they were preparing our lunch right 
on the stage. Musicians came as a 
shock.” 

A master of ceremonies told some 
duck jokes that sank like leaking decoys. 
Mr. Nickerson, introduced as ‘Mr. 
Duckling, himself,” said that his ducks 
were never given any antibiotics or 
hormones but naturally fed themselves 
Lincolnshire grass under the Lincoln- 
shire sky, and the audience, possibly 
tired of the insipidity of unnatural 
flesh from broiler factories, looked as 
thrilled as anything. “I’m not a 
swank-pot,”” Mr. Nickerson said later 
with a jovial chuckle, “But I don’t 
know how to do anything badly.” 

Mr. Henry Smith, FHCI, FIBB, 
FAHCI, GCFA, a consultant to the 
hotel, catering and allied trades, said 
that the purpose of National Duck 
Week was to call attention to the fact 
that “duckling is no longer a luxury 
food.” The National Farmers’ Union 
says that duck production in England 
and Wales is now 1,200,000 a year. 

A good deal of Canard Montmorency 
aux cérises was passed about and some 
Chateau Martinet St. Emilion 1953 was 
unbottled, and it was generally agreed 
that duck was a good thing. Somehow, 
though, I felt nostalgic for the ruder 
joys of Hambledon, and when Ido 
Martino and his Latin Rhythms for the 
umpteenth time played “The Lincoln- 
shire Poacher’s Song” I perversely 
recited the words of the Rev. Reynell 
Cotton: 

Then fill up your glass!—He’s the best 
who drinks most; 

Here’s the Hambledon Club !—Who refuses 
the toast? 

Let us join in the praise of the Bat and 
the Wicket, 

And sing in full Chorus the Patrons of 

Cricket. 

After all, anyone now can buy a duck. 
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Allsorts and All That 


F how many industries can it be 
() said that they owe their origin 
to the clumsiness of women? 
It seems that Charlie Thompson, a 
confectionery traveller from Sheffield, 
called on a customer in Leicester and 
set out a tray of his samples for inspec- 
tion. In bounced a young woman 
assistant and knocked over the tray, 
spilling the contents in a colourful 
jumble on the carpet. Very probably 
she said “Oops!” Charlie Thompson 
probably said “Never mind.” But it 


was what the customer said that 
mattered. ‘‘Send me some of those,” 
he directed. “Yes, all mixed up 
together.” 


That is how liquorice allsorts were 
born, in 1899, and nobody would wish 
them to have been born in any other 
way. At the time, it is true, the pro- 
posal to jumble up the rest of the firm’s 
confectionery stocks was coolly received. 
A mixture like that, the trade thought, 
would suggest a scrap line. Still the 
idea was tried. Then, from an excited 
customer, came an order for five tons 
of allsorts. It was assumed that he was 
proposing some sort of long-term 
contract, but he wanted five tons to sell 
right away. 

Here was an act of faith from the 
jaded fin de siécle public. It was not 


By E. S. TURNER 


long before liquorice allsorts became a 
valuable prop of the British way of life, 
the sort of institution that Mr. John 
Betjeman could be relied upon to work 
into his poems (surely he must have 
mentioned them somewhere?) All sorts 
of firms began to make allsorts to the 
neglect, possibly, of their gobstoppers, 
sherbet dabs and aniseed balls. The 
idea was never patented, perhaps from 
oversight, perhaps because one does 
not seek to impose restrictions on a 
boon to humanity. Last month the 
allsorts industry was stirred to its 
sweet roots when the two major 
producers merged, the Sheffield firm of 
Bassett taking over the Pontefract firm 
of Wilkinson. 

George Bassett died thirteen years 
before allsorts went on the market. He 
began as a small confectioner in 
Sheffield and his idea of confectionery 
was anything but narrow; in 1847 he 
was advertising “Funerals furnished 
with hoods, scarves, wine and biscuits 
on the shortest notice.” The firm 
expanded rapidly when a one-time 
apprentice, Samuel Meggitt Johnson, 
returned to marry Bassett’s eldest 
daughter and ginger up the business 
(his grandson is now chairman). Samuel 
Meggitt Johnson rendered unto the 
undertaker those things that were the 


undertaker’s and applied himself to 
liquorice confectionery, though not to 
the exclusion of candied peel and glacé 
cherries. 

Liquorice as a sweet was no novelty 
in Britain, for young women had been 
stamping out Pontefract cakes, each 
with its traditional heraldic device, since 
1562. Being pliable, ductile and in all 
ways workable, liquorice could be 
turned into bootlaces, pipes, tubular 
“telephones” or thick twist, as well 
as into the sugared formations which 
were merged as allsorts. 

The fields of Pontefract yield little 
liquorice now. Their crop goes mainly 
to those Yorkshire towns where people 
like to chew the unprocessed root. The 
shrub is supposed to have flourished in 
the Garden of Eden. It was brought to 
England from the east in the time of the 
first Queen Elizabeth, but withered and 
died everywhere except in the fields of 
Pontefract, that Eden of the West 
Riding. Here was a deep, loamy soil 
with the right mixture of sandstone and 
magnesium limestone to sustain a plant 
that likes to push its roots twelve feet 
down. To-day it is cheaper to import 
the extracted, inspissated juice from 
Turkey. It reaches Sheffield in the 
form of heavy blocks, looking like coal 
tar but vastly sweeter. 





“I’m not denying it’s good—I’m saying it’s derivative.” 
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“Oh, just ticking over. 
And yourself?” 
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The composition of a box of allsorts 
is substantially as it was in Charlie 
Thompson’s day, though the items are 
more colourful. It is likely that the 
introduction of an entirely new shape 
would cause a nation-wide stir; one can 
readily picture the shocked, liquorice- 
in-cheek correspondence that might be 
carried on by traditionalists in The 
Times. The Swedes would report 
critically, for they are avid allsorts 
people; and the change would by no 
means go unnoticed in the super- 
markets of America. 

From time to time investigators 
check up on the popularity ratings of 
the individual components, comparing 
the “intrusion rate” in one box with 
that in another. It is no secret that the 


most popular component is the “chip,” 
the liquorice core embedded in sugar 
and coconut; next comes the “rock,” 
the sugar core in a sheath of liquorice, 
cylindrical in shape; then the cube, 












made up of alternate slices of white 
sugar and liquorice; then (roughly 
equal) the plain solid cylinder of 
liquorice and the “military button,” as 
it was called before 1899, which is that 
flat circular number coated with sugar 
pellets. The average packing machine 
is not always fair-minded enough to 
ensure an equitable distribution of these 
popular items, so special measures are 
taken to see that each packet contains 
its full share before being topped up 
with “sandwiches.” It is the curious 
virtue of the assortment that, in almost 
any family—and it is essentially a 
family sweet—there is always someone 
who likes what others, for reasons of 
taste or dentures, reject. 

Of old, liquorice allsorts were made 
by rolling and kneading and chopping, 
as housewives make pastry. Now 
mechanization is almost complete. The 
most difficult item to make by machine 
was the “rock.” It may be that Britain 
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is behind in the space race through 
concentrating on such problems, but 
let no one minimize their importance 
in the export race. 

To see a familiar product being mass- 
manufactured is sometimes discon- 
certing. In the Sheffield factory, which 
employs 2,500 people, the new machi- 
nery has often an eerie fascination, as 
when black cables of liquorice feed 
continually into holes and emerge as 
three long, fat, pink caterpillars creeping 
inexorably to the guillotine. Every- 
where, in all stages of dress and un- 
dress, allsorts are jostling, dancing, 
cadging lifts on travolators, tumbling off 
Beachy Heads, halting at invisible 
traffic lights, running the gauntlet of 
metal detectors, attempting fruitless 
sit-downs and, after a last bid for 
liberty, dropping resignedly into Cello- 
phane traps. No less impressive is the 
birth of a jelly baby, another traditional 
line now in the ascendant, thanks to 
the introduction of new juices and the 
addition of a belly-button. It would be 
wrong to assume that they are eaten 
only by children. 

It would also be wrong to suppose 
that most of the world’s liquorice ends 
up as allsorts. The biggest extraction 
plant is in America, where liquorice is 
added to tobacco. Ninety per cent of 
the world’s liquorice production goes 
up in smoke. 

There is reason to believe that 
liquorice is good for stomach ulcers, 
and research is going on into this in 
Holland. ‘The ancients ate it to clear 
their spots, to soothe their sore throats 
and to allay their internal inflammations. 
It turns up in pastilles and it is used to 
disguise the taste of medicines. 

A case can even be made out for 
keeping a supply of allsorts handy in 
the operating theatre. A surgeon once 
required a temporary plug for one of 
the lesser pipe-lines in his patient, some- 
thing which was harmless and would 
gradually melt away when it had served 
its purpose. One of those solid cylinders 
of liquorice did the job admirably. 


“WIFE ON ‘DucCKING-STOOL’ CHARGE 

A housewife has been charged at Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, with being a ‘common 
cold.’ 

Under a law 101 years old, if found guilty, 
she could be dipped in a stream in a ducking 
stool.” —Daily Mail 


There’s no cure, anyway. 
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Our Man in 


America 


Where the news breaks, there’s P. G. WODEHOUSE 


RESIDENT KENNEDY has 
Pree: suggesting to Congress that 

the fellows who make deductions 
in their income tax returns for “‘legiti- 
mate business expenses” ought to draw 
the line somewhere, and what has 
stunned the citizenry is the discovery 
that all this time the income tax 
authorities have had hearts of gold. We 
have been getting them all wrong. No 
Scrooges they, as Time would say. In 
fact, slap a white beard on him and 
give him a red robe and some stomach 
padding, and the average income tax 
inspector could double as Santa Claus, 
and no questions asked. 

For years apparently these kindly 
souls have been allowing almost every- 
one to charge almost everything. Take 
the case of the undertaking firm and its 
yachting parties. What do undertakers 
want with a yacht, you ask. Perfectly 
simple. They “ship bodies to other 
areas for burial,” and for that of course 
they need a yacht. As my daily paper 
says, one doesn’t just sit around and 
wait for such business to turn up. One 
goes after it by entertaining people 
whose recommendations to clients 
would be valuable, and how more 
suitably than on a yacht trip? A 
sympathetic Government allowed these 
seagoing undertakers to deduct $35,000 
over a three-year period, and another 
yachtsman was permitted to write off 
$16,943 because he needed the vessel 
in order to demonstrate to customers 
the value of shoes with non-skid soles. 

Then there was the travelling 
insurance man who in 1957 claimed as 
deductions for meals, lodging, trans- 
portation, entertainment, etc., $135,000. 
“Oh, I say, old chap,” the Government 
said, raising its eyebrows a little, 
“isn’t that a bit thick? If you’d see 
your way to settle for $97,500 .. .” 
“Well, if you insist,” said the insurance 


man, but he was heard to mutter 
“Bloodsuckers! Bloodsuckers!” under 
his breath. 


What makes me sore is the thought 


of all the stuff I have been giving away 
to the lads up. Washington way all this 
time, when I might have been knocking 
off princely sums for “loss of literary 
income owing to dachshund jumping 
on back of neck at crucial point in 
novel, thereby causing taxpayer to 
forget excellent epigram just about to 
write.” 


Probably due to the aftermath of the 
war a wave of petty pilfering is sweeping 
over America. Only last week James E. 
Foster of Ransomville, N.Y., going to 
take an after-breakfast look at the bridge 
he had erected over the river near his 
farm, found it gone. It consisted of 
four ten-foot steel beams weighing two 
hundred pounds each, and it is sup- 
posed that some passer-by slipped it 
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into his hip pocket when nobody was 
looking. The police are in close touch 
with the local pawnbrokers. ‘“‘ Anyone 
been in here pawning a hot bridge?” 
they ask, and the pawnbrokers say they 
will consult their records, but they 
don’t think so, and there is a theory 
that the sneak thief may have been 
some connoisseur who collects bridges 
and liked the looks of this one. 

The episode has left Geoffrey Kell, 
also of Ransomville, in a considerable 
state of nervous twitter. The other day, 
in payment of a debt from a bankrupt 
zoo, he got a 1400-pound yak, and he 
has no means of knowing that this 
connoisseur doesn’t collect yaks, too. 
Can’t turn his back for a minute, he 
tells friends. 


There is a newly founded organiza- 
tion here that calls itself The American 
Party World Union of Free Enterprise 
National Socialists, whose programme 
states: 

“We believe that Adolf Hitler was 
the gift of an inscrutable Providence 
to a world on the brink of catastrophe, 
and that only the blazing spirit of this 
heroic man can give us the strength 
and inspiration to bring the world a 




















“* Have I got time to fix myself a drink before dinner, darling?” 
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new birth of radiant idealism, realistic 
peace, international order and social 
justice to all men.” 


The men up top in New York have a 
nice sense of values. They are allowing 
The American Party World Union of 
Free Enterprise National Socialists to 
hold meetings in Washington Square, 
Greenwich Village, but have prohibited 
the singing of folk songs there by 
beatniks. They know that you can 
never tell what will happen if you let 
men with beards go-about singing 
inflammatory things like “Oh, my 
darling Clementine,” accompanied on 
the banjo. 


Residents of Cincinnati, Ohio, say 
that it is perfectly delightful to observe 
how courteous in their manner hus- 
bands in that city have become towards 
their wives and brothers towards their 
sisters. Never a cross word or a dirty 
look. It seems that a new health salon 





has opened which advertises “special 
classes for mothers and daughters in 
judo, Karate, knife-wielding and quick 
drawing of the gun.” 


Meanwhile, in St. Joseph, Mo., 
people are telling one another that 
Magistrate Margaret Young will not be 
so sympathetic to honeymooners in the 
future. A man haled before her for 
reckless driving and fined fifty dollars 
said that he had not that sum on him 
and explained that he was on his honey- 
moon and couldn’t he give a cheque 
and so not have to come into court 
again. Miss Young, brushing away a 
tear, agreed to the proposal, and a few 
days later word was received that the 
driver, now no longer in Mo. but several 
states away and having for all practical 
purposes broken contact with the 
human herd, had stopped payment on 
the cheque. 








BLACK MARK ... No. 4 


. . . for haberdashery designers 
and kindred spirits, which includes 
hatters. Shirts are not motor-cars, 
and there is no need to discontinue 
successful designs every month or 
two, a policy which lands most 
men in the predicament of saying 
“T’d like a couple more shirts like 
the one I’m wearing. The collar’s 
just right and the tail’s not too 
short”—and being told by the 
haberdasher ‘Oh, they’re not 
making those any more,” and 
recommended to try the new Elvis 
Presley neckline in the new short 
length for wear inside the trouser. 
“‘Give me six more pairs of those 
nice, short, self-supporting socks,” 
we say, or “I’ve enjoyed this hat, 
sell me another just like it.” But 
no. Socks are long again, and 
suspenders are back. Hat brims 
have suddenly gone broad, and 
crowns tall, while your back was 
turned. 
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Fellow Traveller 


NEVER gladly gave a lift to those 
Who count on cadging lifts in private cars, 
The genial egotists in coloured clothes, 
The bearded students with portfolios 
Or rucksacks and guitars. 





This chap was different. He was neatly dressed 
With polished Oxfords and a pigskin case, 
A solid citizen, you would have guessed, 


A sober man unwontedly distressed ((\. 

To judge him by his face. ,, # 7" 

4,9. He 

His eye was bright, his hair a little grey, & yp. AD, Bh 

His speech precise but breathless. I was kind = in Dy 
To stop, he said, and help him on his way. 4 ® te 2 
He said they’d both been after him all day ae 

And were not far behind. By: a 


They weren’t? I said. That’s right, he said, not they. 
Still, he could please himself what he did now. 

One thing he knew, he’d need a holiday 

And time to think—was thinking night and day, 
And had been since the row. 


The row? I said. The row, he said, that’s right. 
It’s odd how suddenly the truth appears. 

It lurks, you know, he said, just out of sight: 

And then it all came out on Thursday night 
After eleven years. 


ag 
Thursday? I said. He nodded. Seems much more. El \ i 


There’s been so much to do, you understand. 
The digging by itself was quite a chore; 
I never reckoned I could get so sore. 

(He showed a blistered hand.) 











I nodded faintly, but he gave a shout 
And pointed wildly at the car behind; 
And as it passed he threshed himself about, 
But when it stopped and only police got out, 
He did not seem to mind. 


And now when I am travelling by car, 
I very much prefer to let them walk; 
But if I cannot, I prefer by far 
A bearded extravert with a guitar, 
Who sings and doesn’t talk. 
— P. M. HUBBARD 
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6.10 BRUSH UP 
YOUR HAGIOSCOPES 


Found in our older churches, the hagio- 
scope is an opening in the internal walls, 
often running obliquely from transept 
to chancel. An enquiry into their origin 
and purpose, if any, is conducted (with 
slides) by 
HUGHIE GREEN 
Organist 
Robin Richmond 
Programme research by 
JOHN BETJEMAN 
Special effects by 
Bishop the Rev. 
MERVYN STOCKWOOD 


6.30 WHAT ARE 
THE SWEDES? 


A three-cornered discussion of Scandi- 
navian ethnology between Dag Strém- 
back, S. E. Berger and Jéran Sahigren, 
flown specially from the Kungl. Gustav 
Adolfs Akademien fér Folklivsforskning, 





Uppsala 
In the Chair 
DIANA DORS 
7.45 KNOW YOUR 
tr. ah: 


No. 17: A Crisis in Kumasi 


Research scientists of the West African 
Timber-Borer Unit entertain our camera- 
crew with fascinating glimpses of their 
struggle against the ambrosia beetle and 
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Now that the third channel has at last been allocated 
to Independent Television, Punch welcomes the chance 
to give viewers a glimpse of cultural treats in store 


other insect devourers of sawmill stock. 

But for these men the legs would be 

snapping off much of the world’s furniture 
all the time 


An ATV Network Production 


8.15 TALES 
FROM . 
THE OPERAS 


No. 28: Cosi 
Tutte 
by Lorenzo da Ponte 


(Another operatic classic adapted into a 
play without music by Bert Slagster) 


Fan 





Cast: 
GT Poe Dickie Henderson 
CH... . es wees Arthur Askey 
FO Robert Morley 
po Ear Peggy Mount 
EL Sa. 0 5k 5-0 205 We nanee Katie Boyle 
MR ic ivc ssc peev pad Renée Houston 


Alfonso bets Ferrando and Guglielmo 
that they can’t flirt with each other’s 
fiancées, Dorabella and Fiordiligi. But 
surprises are in store! 


8.45 TIME FOR MUSIC 


This week Rowland Nettle plays fifteen 
anonymous 14th-century dances for un- 
accompanied lute, before an_ invited 
audience in an old mill near Wonersh 


9.0 NEWS 


The latest developments in Culture and 
the Arts, with some guest-intellectuals, 
from the newsroom of ITN 
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Give Your Mind Breathing Room in a 
jig-built to last, quality-tested, soundproof 


Thinking and Debating Shed 
In sizes to suit all gardens and all pockets, RAMSTABLE’S 
SHEDS afford an ideal retreat from domestic noises for 


YOUR intellect. 


RAMSTABLE’S 


You will be the envy of your friends, with a “salon” in your own back-yard. 
“A Godsend”’—Rebecca West 
“Changed my whole life’ —Jack Hylton 
“Helped me to conceive Godot”—Samuel Beckett 
‘Ideal for seedlings” —Percy Thrower 
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A “Thoreau” 


B “Tagore” 


C “Confucius” 


D “Thucydides” 


NAMI 


See the name 








9.10 YE OLDE CURIOSITY 
SHOPPE 


An Advertising Magazine 
with 
JIMMY HANLEY 


What about brightening your home with 
Jacobean panelling? a Charles II walnut 
day-bed with spiral twist stretchers? a 
William and Mary marquetry clock? 
MICHAEL MILES 
conducts his weekly 
“Spot the Fake’’ Competition 
Jackpot tonight (if not won last week) 
Set of Six 
Hepplewhite Shield-Back Chairs 





MEN BEHIND 
THE MUSIC 


9.25 THE 


No. 8: The Piano Tuner 
Last week’s Men Behind the Music dealt 
with the special glue used to hold the felt 
pads in woodwind instruments. Tonight 
our film shows 
Mr. E. WEBBER 
who will tune a Concert Grand Piano 
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Film editor Sir Carol Reed 

Sound editor Sir Adrian Boult 

Programme editor Jack | 

Research by Gerald. Moore, Sir Malcolm 
Sargent, Eileen Joyce, Julian 
Herbage, Ernest Lush, Russ 
Conway, Winifred Atwell, 
Steve Race, Colin Horsley 

Designed by Vic Oliver 

Based on an idea by Benno Moiseiwitsch 

Produced by MILTON SHULMAN | 

Mr. Webber appears by courtesy of the 

General Administrator, Royal Opera 

House, Covent’ Garden 
Mr. Shulman appears. by artangement 
with the Evening Standard 
An ABC Network Production 


9.50 YOUR TEN-MINUTE 
READ 


Not a film, not a dramatization, but an 
actual book brought to your screen in the 
fall glory of paper and’ print. Tonight, 
pages | to 4 of R. D. Blackmore’s classic, 
LORNA DOONE 
(First of 172 weekly instalments) 
This month’s fingers to turn your pages 
are those of 
URSULA BLOOM 
A Granada Network Production 
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CULTURAL-REDIFFUSION 


Channel 9a 





10.0 NEWS HEADLINES 


With today’s Book-of-the-Month-Club 
Choices 


10.5  LATE-NIGHT FILM 


Once more ITA screens a searing story 
which for one reason or another never 
gained a showing in the commercial 
cinema. Tonight’s revealing presentation: 
THE SALES-GRAPH KID 
Jed McVinegar sold so much Brickett’s 
Baby Soap that he earned his firm’s 
Salesman of the Year Award. Then 
little children began to cry in the night... 
Was he morally involved? A desperate 
struggle between a good man and his 
better self 


11.30 EPILOGUE 


A well-known frozen food executive 
reads from 
The Advertiser’s Weekly 


Close-down 





LOOKING AROUND * * * 


ONNIE WHIPPET-SMART, 
who scored such a success with 
his recently-ended series The Bertrand 
Russell Show, in which a record number 
of guest philosophers talked to stars of 
stage and screen, is already at work on 
his forthcoming production, a dramatized 
study of Hakluyt’s Voyages. ‘‘I am very 
excited,’ said Ronnie, at his Burgess Hill 
farmhouse home, *‘and hope to persuade 
Richard Attenborough to play Hakluyt.” 
A camera unit has already been busy 
shooting background material near Robin 
Hood’s Bay, Yorkshire. 


‘* Owed’’ to 
the Poets 


OETRY-LOVERS will not want 

to miss What Did They Mean? 
the new peak-hour, Wednesday, debating- 
club, in which pop-singers say what 
“difficult”’ passages from the poets mean 
to them. The first programme, says 
chairman Bruce Forsyth, will hope to 
cast some interesting new light on 


Browning’s Andrea del Sarto. The team 
will include Alma Cogan and the King 
Brothers. 


Sand in 
their shoes 


MAJOR polli- 

tical uphea- 
val took place in Moroc- 
co in January, 1959, when 
Mehdi ben Barka and six 
other left-wing leaders were expelled from 
the Istiqlal Party Executive by leader Allal 
el Fassi. This fascinating theme fired the 
imagination of. choreographer Lettice 
Brill. The result may be seen in Ballet 





Half-Hour (Thursday 7). Edmundo Ros 
has written a highly original score in the 
Middle Eastern style. 


Stringing along 
HE lute used by Rowland Nettle 
in his Wednesday evening recital 
has a history, he tells me. He was 
strolling one morning on the Embank- 
ment near Cleopatra’s Needle when a 














INCREASE 


YOUR 
BRAIN- 


the new RATIOCIN way 


RATIOCIN quickly stops muddled 
reasoning and loss for words. Tests at 
registered mental health centres have 
proved that RATIOCIN accelerates 
thought, speeds repartee, produces wit 
and humour, opens the floodgates of the 
subconscious and channels the accumu- 
lated knowledge of a life-time to the 
readily accessible surface of the mind. 


PLEASANT-TO-TAKE SAFE 
NON-HABIT-FORMING 
A boon to all flagging intellectuals 


RATIOCIN 


3/9 from your Chemist 





middle-aged woman came up to him and 
pushed the. instrument into his hand. 
“She did not give her name,’’ says 
Rowland, “‘and did not even stop to ask 
if I was a lute-player.” 


VIEWERPOINT 


BIG “Thank you” for the brilliant 

display of intellectual fireworks in 
last Wednesday’s Marghanita Laski Show, 
and especially for the masterly chairman- 
ship of Pete Murray, who just kept quiet 
and let them get on with it. (But we 
could have forgiven him if he had butted 
in when Lord David Cecil said “‘ different 
to” instead of “‘different from.” Even 
we, an untitled couple, know better than 
that!) 





(MR AND Mrs) E. LUMBERDALE 
Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey 
@ Lord David regrets the error and any 
distress caused to Mr and Mrs Lumberdale 
and any other viewers. 


Not new 

LEASE give me some information 

about George Bernard Shaw, whose 
play You Can Never Tell interested me 
and my family very much. Was this an 
original play for TV? Has he written 
anything else? 

DONALD E. AXPOKER 

Swanage 
@ George Bernard Shaw wrote a number 
of plays, though not for television, and is 
part-author of the musical success, My 
Fair Lady. 


Local boys are best 


R. OGBURN gave a most interesting 
talk on “The Theory of. Cultural 
Lag” (Sigmund Freud’s Guest Night, May 
10), but why did we have to have a man 
from the University of Chicago to tell us 
that the Greeks could have invented 
steam? I am sick of all these artistes 
imported from America when we have 
British thinkers unemployed. I should 
like to see Godfrey Winn on this pro- 
gramme. He was excellent in his series, 
A Popular Psychologist’s Mail-Bag. 
E,. W. Damp 
Rye, Sussex 


Pourquoi? 


’AI bien aimé vos reportages congolais. 
Mais puisque le Congo était prospére 
et paisible avec l’admistration belge, 

pourquoi n’y rapelle-t-on pas les Belges? 
(MME) JEANETTE DEROUVAUD 
Paris, France 
@ Our engineers say that only freak 
reception could have caused this programme 
to reach Mme Derouvaud’s screen, and 
that they are not answerable for events in 
Africa. 








New 
Reputations 


JOHNNY 
DANKWORTH 




















Butlin’s, Birdland and 
Beaulieu 


By PATRICK SKENE CATLING 


London-born ‘composer, arranger, band-leader, and 
performer on the alto-saxophone and clarinet, is solidly 
established as the pre-eminent jazz musician in Britain to-day. 
There are other men in this country who make music that 
is bouncier and louder and funnier; but there is nobody who 
makes it with more intellectual sparkle and technical virtuosity. 
By the international standards of 1961 he is a giant and they 
are pygmies, and it seems almost certain that long after the 
last of the sentimental antiquarians, including the very young, 
have stopped clapping their hands and stomping their feet 
in memory of Dixieland and in admiration of its many faithful 
and adept imitators a steadily increasing majority of the 
British public will be thinking of modern music in modern 
terms—in the vivid, progressive Dankworth idiom. 

The Reverend Canon L. John Collins, the precentor of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and the chairman of Christian Action, 
doesn’t dig Dankworth’s jazz, but he admires Dankworth and 
acknowledges him as one of the natural leaders of his genera- 
tion. After hearing Dankworth, Humphrey Lyttelton, and 
Lionel Hampton play at the Royal Festival Hall to raise 
money for the South African Treason Trial Fund, Canon 
Collins commented: “‘I felt like Victor Gollancz, the publisher, 
about the music. It was terrifying. It lifted the veil from all 
your subconscious and all sorts of primitive feelings that 
might better be kept veiled. But the reviews of the concert,” 
Canon Collins added, “‘were absolutely magnificent, and 
Johnny Dankworth has been extremely helpful in getting the 
jazz world, a great many people, hotted up behind us. Music, 
of course, crosses all barriers of race. He has come here, to 
Amen Court, occasionally, for Christian Action buffet suppers 
and he’s been very useful, partly because he mixes with all 
sorts of people so easily, and yet he’s not over-emotional. 
And I’ve watched him with his orchestra during a rehearsal. 


J te DANKWORTH, the thirty-three-year-old 
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It was exciting. He was very much one of the orchestra— 
there was a lot of discussion and a lot of questions were asked 
back and forth. He didn’t really seem to be telling them what 
to do, but suddenly one became aware that in his quiet, 
diffident, charming way he had the whole thing in his hands, 
completely under his control. He could lead people anywhere.” 

Canon Collins later learned that Dankworth could lead 
more easily than he could be led. He declined an invitation 
to play his saxophone on the plinth in Trafalgar Square at 
the end of this year’s march from Aldermaston, because, 
though like any other sane person he was in favour of universal 
nuclear disarmament, he was not at all sure that Britain alone 
should give up the bomb. Hanging seemed to him to be a 
less complicated evil and he was glad to appear on the platform 
at a rally of the National Campaign for the Abolition of 
Capital Punishment. “ Dankworth’s a very keen abolitionist,” 
said Mr. Gollancz, Gerald Gardiner’s co-chairman of the 
campaign. ‘“‘Dankworth’s a very serious young man,” Mr. 
Gollancz said. “And my friends who know about jazz tell 
me he’s very serious about jazz, too.” 

Although he supports some political causes, Dankworth 
belongs to no political party. “I’m against joining forces 
with other people to gain power,” he said. “An artist in the 
public eye may have definite views, and he has a right to 
express them, but I’m against an artist’s using fame as a 
political weapon. I’m a conservative with a small c, a socialist 
with a small s, and a liberal with a medium L.” Musically, as 
well, his interests are comprehensive and undoctrinaire, and 
the direction he’s moving in is forward. “I’m just as likely 
as not to play records of Johnny Dodds and Bechet,” he said, 
“but I don’t see any point in trying to reincarnate them. 
Jazz. must be a continually hybrid music, and you’ve got to 
keep learning the new additions to the language if you want 
to get anything out of it.” 

A talented jazz musician who used to play with the 
Dankworth Orchestra said that Dankworth’s approach to 
jazz was too academic and “‘too happy” to satisfy some of 
his fellow musicians. “Once you get to the top in this 
country there’s a lot of hostility,” this Dankworth alumnus 
added, “and I don’t want to seem hostile. Johnny’s so quiet 
about things; he doesn’t tear other people to shreds, so I 
don’t want to tear him to shreds: but he does play happy 
music. Some of us would prefer it coarser—with more guts. 
Johnny’s phrasing tends to be on the on-beat, but jazz is 
more exciting if you work toward a strong off-beat.” On the 
other hand a member of the new Lyttelton sextet, a hard- 
blowing mainstream group that has nothing if not guts, 
recently said, when asked for his appraisal of Dankworth, 
that he was quite simply “the greatest.”” And Chris Barber, 
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“Everybody in the bar was a Kennedy.” 


the trombonist who leads Britain’s most successful traditional 
jazz band, admires Dankworth sufficiently to have agreed to 
play with him in the Beaulieu Jazz Festival this summer. 

Dankworth’s stature was indicated recently when Norman 
Granz, the foremost American organizer of jazz concerts and 
recordings, came to London to produce the television 
programme “An Evening with Ella Fitzgerald,” for broad- 
casting in Britain by Granada and later in the United States. 
He used the Johnny Dankworth Orchestra to complement and 
fortify Ella Fitzgerald’s sweet-hot singing and the Oscar 
Peterson Trio’s intricately percussive piano, bass and drums. 
Granz, an astute and sophisticated operator, who has a bank 
account in Switzerland, a collection of post-Impressionist 
French paintings, and a vocabulary like Mort Sahl’s, psychiatric 
and hip, said he preferred jazz that was more spontaneous and 
emotional than Dankworth’s seemed to him; but he made it 
quite clear he was sure that of all the musicians in this country 
Dankworth was the man for the job. 

Before a five-hour rehearsal for the show Dankworth was 
resting flat on his back in the Pink Dressing-Room in the 
Granada Studio in Chelsea. He was a frail-looking figure in 
an Italianate light grey flannei suit and a sombre blue and 
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brown horizontally striped silk tie—a classic ectomorph, 
gaunt, sinewy, pale, nervously volatile but introverted and 
carefully self-restrained, with boyish, brownish hair cut very 
short, and greyish eyes in rather bony sockets surrounded by 
the fine wrinkles of frequent, frequently self-deprecatory, 
laughter. His dressing-table was bare except for a modest 
grey felt cap and his saxophone and clarinet, standard 
instruments made by Buffet of Paris. Ella, among admirers 
in a larger room next door, was preparing herself for song 
by eating a great heap of barbecued spare-ribs. 

“Dankworth?” said Granz, waiting at the edge of the 
stage. ‘‘This is very, very tentative. It might be that a man 
like Dankworth, who composes, arranges and leads, a man 
who’s worrying primarily about the group sound, might—well, 
take Gerry Mulligan and Duke Ellington. Or take John 
Lewis and Thelonious Monk—the same thing. Leaders like 
these tend to sublimate their playing for the sake of the 
group. Duke never takes enough solo time. Basie even, he 
doesn’t take much time for piano. Perhaps something of this 
sort applies to Dankworth.” 

Ella Fitzgerald wandered past, anxiously holding her throat, 
and an assistant director demanded agitatedly what had 
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happened to Oscar Peterson and his bass player, Ray Brown. 
“There’s been a goof,” Granz explained, having kept a wary 
business eye on what had been going on around him. “Oscar 
and Ray cut out for thirty minutes. Don’t let it bother you. 
Don’t let the rhythm bug you, Ella.” Granz reverted to 
Dankworth and continued: “Another thing: it might be that 
Dankworth up to now suffers from the malady, or perhaps 
malaise, of so many other serious British jazz musicians. He 
seems to want to put everything down on paper. He seems 
to arrange every note, just about. Even Duke leaves big holes 
in his arrangements; there are only loose indications and the 
rest is improvised. Some would say the completeness of 
Dankworth’s arrangements shows a more intellectual approach 
to jazz. Dizzy Gillespie is a strong soloist and it might be 
that he doesn’t worry about the group enough.” 

Dankworth was now on-stage, sharing a glass of orange 
squash with Ella Fitzgerald. Apparently his natural low- 
pressure charm had already smoothed away the indignation 
that she had felt on discovering that she was going to be 
accompanied by the Johnny Dankworth who had once 
written a newspaper article comparing her not altogether 
favourably with Sarah Vaughan. By the end of a difficult 
rehearsal, during which he had to co-ordinate Ella Fitzgerald, 
the Oscar Peterson Trio, and his own orchestra, augmented 
with strings, in an unfamiliar arrangement of ‘“‘Oh! Lady Be 
Good” she was entirely on his side. ‘“‘That was lovely, 
Johnny!” she told him; and later she said: “I liked him 
fine, just fine. We had a ball!” 

At the time of the broadcast, which was well received, the 
Johnny Dankworth Orchestra were still being widely 
acclaimed for their playing of Dankworth’s strong, melancholy 
score for the film Saturday Night and Sunday Morning. The 
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Dankworth record of “African Waltz” (Columbia 45-DB- 
4590), at once primitive and modernistic, suggesting 
Johannesburg with overtones of Harlem and San Francisco, 
was among the most popular twenty records in Britain. 
Lord Montagu was looking forward to welcoming the 
Dankworth Orchestra to play in the Beaulieu Jazz Festival 
on July 29 and 30. Dankworth has played in the festival 
annually since 1958, and this year he will take with him 
Anita O’Day, who ranks with Peggy Lee among America’s 
great white women jazz singers. After Miss O’Day has made 
her British début at Beaulieu, Dankworth is taking her on a 
two-week concert tour of Britain. “Each year Johnny has 
done something special to support the festival,” Lord Montagu 
said recently. “‘This year, as well as bringing Anita O’Day, 
he’s going to play his sax with Chris Barber’s band for one 
session, and Chris is going to play his trombone with Johnny’s 
band. They’re both too big for this trad-versus-modern 
controversy—it’s such nonsense, really.” And Jack Barnes, 
of the Harold Davison office, Dankworth’s agents, was 
hopefully planning to send the orchestra once again to the 
United States, unions permitting. 

“Generally speaking,” Barnes said, “the field for big 
bands in Britain has almost disappeared. The boom of the 
fifties is just a memory. There were twelve big bands on the 
road seven years ago and now there are only three or four. 
Johnny Dankworth’s Orchestra is one of the exceptions, and 
while others have been falling by the wayside his popularity 
has been growing and growing. Traditional jazz is having 
quite a little bean-feast, but we don’t know how long it will 
last. We used to get a lot of critical ideas about Johnny from 
managers, but they’ve found that his recipe has proved its 
reliability. We leave the musical policy to Johnny and his 
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fellow arranger, David Lindup, and we try to keep business 
separate from the music. The band is grossing about a 
thousand pounds a week on the average. We think they'll be 
a great success when they represent Britain at the Essen Jazz 
Festival, and they'll be a great success whenever they can 
return to the United States.” 

The orchestra first won widespread American recognition 
in 1959, when they played in the jazz festival in Newport, 
Rhode Island, where the brilliant film Jazz on A Summer's 
Day was made. (Why, incidentally, doesn’t someone try to 
produce something comparable at Beaulieu? The lawns of 
Palace House, the vintage cars, and the extraordinary variety 
of musicians and fans would certainly provide plenty of 
colourful material. And why doesn’t some record company 
make a Beaulieu LP?) No other British band had ever before 
been invited to play at Newport and the American critics 
were pleasantly astonished by what they heard. 

“This English group has a flowing unforced rhythmic 
drive that has virtually disappeared from American bands,” 
John S. Wilson commented in the New York Times. Downbeat, 
the most authoritative jazz publication in the United States, 
said: “This was top-drawer big band playing, smooth, 
swinging, and powerful.” Variety, America’s most influential 
newspaper devoted to show business, was moved to exclaim 
that the band’s precision was “‘reminiscent of the Shaw, 
Goodman and Dorsey bands of the late ’thirties.” 

Dankworth’s great and growing success naturally gratifies 
but does not surprise his mother or his father, William 
Dankworth, a retired businessman, who saw it coming a 
long time ago. 

For the record, profilewise, John Philip William Dankworth 
was born in a terrace house, overlooking the railway, at 38, 
Beech Hall Road, Highams Park, in East London, on September 
20, 1927. He weighed nine pounds at birth and was “‘a fine, 
big, bouncing boy,” his mother recently recalled. When he 
was three years old, in rompers, he used to sing songs 
he heard on the wireless, and neighbours predicted that he 
would become a comedian. At the age of six, after a visit to 
the seaside, he wrote his father a letter that began: “‘ Dear 
Daddy, We went to Clackton. We herd a band I would 
like to be a musision.” He had every opportunity and 
encouragement to become one, The focal piece of furniture 
in the drawing room of the semi-detached house at 16, 
Hollywood Way, Woodford Green, where John spent most 
of his childhood, was a piano, with a metronome on top. 
Mrs, Dankworth was a choir mistress in the local Methodist 
church and played the ’cello at home, and John’s sister, 
Avril, five years his senior, was an enthusiastic student of 
music. She now trains music teachers at the University of 
London. The leader of Britain’s foremost modern jazz band 
first performed in operetta in a Band of Hope Sunday school 
in Woodford Green. He studied the violin at school and the 
piano privately. His first public performance was at a holiday 
camp at Kingsdown. At the age of ten, accompanied by his 
sister at the piano, John sang “Don’t Let Your Love Go 
Wrong”; it was a smash hit. 

Mrs. Dankworth bought John his first clarinet, second hand 
for thirty-five shillings, in 1943, when he was an evacuee 
living in Herefordshire. He taught himself to play on it so 
competently that he was able to persuade his parents to 
abandon the idea that he should become a teacher, and he 


entered the Royal Academy of Music. He became a licentiate 
of the Academy two and a half years later, at the age of 
nineteen. The following week he was conscripted. With some 
difficulty he deliberately failed an audition for the Royal 
Army Service Corps band; the sergeant had finally complained 
that Dankworth had no sense of rhythm, and he learned to 
play dance music smoothly with a less formal military band 
in his camp at Cirencester. As soon. as he got out of the 
Army he joined a dance band in “Geraldo’s Navy,” aboard ° 
the Queen Mary, cabin class. During his first visit to Fifty- 
Second Street, then the home of the farthest out of cool jazz 
in New York, he decided that he must concentrate on the 
saxophone instead of the clarinet. (This conviction was 
confirmed when he visited Birdland, named after Charlie 
(“Bird*’) Parker.) Cunard sacked him for committing too many 
practical jokes, such as dressing as'a steward and awakening 
his fellow musicians with cups of cold water at two o’clock 
in the morning. He went to work in London, and less than 
two years later he won his first Melody Maker award as 
Britain’s No. i alto-saxophonist; and the. year after that, in 
1950, the Johnny Dankworth Seven was formed. 

He formed his first big band in 1953. It consists now of 
fourteen musicians: Roy East, Danny Moss and Art Ellefson, 
saxophones; Dickie Hawdon, Ken Wheeler and Gus Galbraith, 
trumpets; Tony Russell, Eddie Harvey and Ian McDougall, 
trombones; Ron Snyder, tuba; Alan Branscombe, piano; 
Spike Heatley, bass; Ron Stephenson, drums; and Dankworth, 
alto saxophone and clarinet. Mrs. Johnny Dankworth, Cleo 
Laine, who repeatedly has been voted the most popular 
woman jazz singer in Britain, used to sing with the band 
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regularly and still sings with it now and then. Dankworth 
himself has won many national popularity polls. His most 
notable achievement of this sort was to win four awards, as 
top alto-saxophone player, top arranger, top composer, and 
musician of the year, in a single annual Melody Maker poll. 
The same year, in the same poll, he and his colleagues were 
elected Britain’s top band. Since 1950 he has played in jazz 
clubs, recreation halls, dance halls, and concert halls, here 
and abroad. He has entertained the inmates of a Butlin’s 
holiday camp. 

Some of his early record titles reveal the disparate American 
influences that helped to form his style—‘“‘ Perdido,” ‘‘ Honey- 
suckle Rose,” ‘Stompin’ at The Savoy,” “Cherokee,” 
“Stardust,” “Bop Scotch.” Perhaps his biggest hit was 
“Experiments with Mice,” a satirical record of “‘Three Blind 
Mice” as it might have been played by several other big 
bands. His newer records, such as “Jazz Routes” (Columbia 
33SX-1280), are more original, more confident, more vigorous, 
and more polished. 

Les Perrin, Dankworth’s first press agent, recently pointed 
out that “The public image of a band leader used to be a 
suave character with a diamond ring and slick hair who 
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couldn’t play an instrument. But here was John walking 
around knowing about music and not carrying a lot of money. 
He’s vague and forgetful and sometimes he has to borrow 
from you to buy you a drink. Well, we tried this lark of 
projecting a new image. Dankworth we presented as a nice 
guy: he washes; he can sign his name; he is The Intelligent 
Man.” The capital letters were almost visible in the air as 
Perrin spoke. 

Seeing Dankworth with his face contorted with concen- 
tration and effort and livid in the glow of a red spotlight, as 
he leans over his saxophone and rocks with his band in the 
dim basement of the Marquee in Oxford Street on Sunday 
evenings, it isn’t easy to imagine Dankworth, the husband 
and father, at home in a Georgian house at Woburn Sands, 
Bedfordshire, or Dankworth, the sportsman, watching cricket 
from the Tavern at Lord’s, or Dankworth, with the support 
of Pat Brand, the editor of the Melody Maker, organizing the 
Stars’ Campaign for Inter-racial Friendship. But if you can 
imagine him thus typically engaged you are likely suddenly 
to perceive more of the complexities and tensions and the 
astounding stubborn optimism of the modern world in his 
music. 


Session of Self-Criticism 


> O you know what I think, 
D boys?” said the Chairman, 
pounding a pile of books and 
knocking over The Organization Man, 
The Status Seekers and several similar 
attacks on the weaknesses of Big 
Business. “I think this corporation’s 
getting way off beam.” 
“Yes, I rather think you’ve got 
something there,” the Senior Managing 
Director said in a judicial tone. 
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By R. G. G. PRICE 


“*Way off beam,’” said an Area 
General Manager, savouring the phrase. 
“Picturesque yet pithy.” 

“TI take you up on ‘getting,’ T.J.,” 
said the Junior Managing Director. “I 
think the deviation you’ve put your 
finger on has already gone quite a long 
way. You’ve uncovered something 
bigger than you may realize.” 

“TI disagree,” said the Director in 
charge of Project-evaluation. “I think 
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T.J. assessed the situation just about 
right.” 

The Chief of Secretariat said con- 
fidentially, “When you first gave that 
appreciation I thought you were setting 
your disapprobative index too high; 
but the more I chew over what you said 
the more I’m coming round to the 
realization that you’ve been seeing much 
further under the surface than I have 
managed to—as yet,” he added 
hurriedly. He did not want to seem to 
be withdrawing from the struggle for 
promotion. 

The Chairman turned purple and 
snorted helplessly for a moment. “ Don’t 
you ever read anything?” he asked 
querulously. 

There was a silence. Should the 
question be answered by eager descrip- 
tions of long evenings spent with books 
or was it intended to trap them into 
admitting indulgence in solitary, non- 
communal activities carrying a flavour 
of subversion? 

“T read up on management prob- 
lems,” said the Senior General Manager, 
and the Director in charge of Research 
and Development mentioned that he 
felt any hour spent in sleep was stolen 
from time he should be spending sniffing 
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through technical literature for develop- 
ments of use to the Corporation. 

“While I was ill,” the Chairman 
burst out, “Dilly brought me books 
and a let of them were about the 
Problems of Modern Society and the 
way Business gets bogged down in 
yes-men, and organization men, and 
status seekers, and conformists and... 
and... hidden persuaders. Companies 
are lagging behind because they are full 
of faceless men in grey flannel suits, 
men who would have fired Einstein 
because he played the flute.” 

“Violin,” said the Junior Managing 
Director, who had quickly realized 
that the Chairman was testing for 
independence of judgment, willingness 
to stick necks out, cussedness, refusal 
to go along with error and that kind of 
craggy, uncompromising individuality 
found in men suitable to lead advances. 

“How long,” said the Chairman, “‘is 
it since we had a real brawl?” 

The Senior Managing Director 
lowered his voice like a mourner. 
“When young Turnbull accused his 
opponent in the medal round of lifting 
his ball. Of course we managed to hush 
it up, having so many men on the 
committee; but he had to go. It was a 
gross violation of community mores.” 

“Get him back!” shouted the Chair- 
man. ‘‘That’s what we need, awkward, 
outspoken, damn-the-consequences 
men, not men rubbed smooth by 
commuter pressures . . .” His voice 
died away as if he felt uncertain whether 
he had got the phrases quite right. 

The Area General Manager, a slow 
adjuster, expostulated, “But he had 
only three horses among four daughters 
and he bought his golfballs off the peg.” 

“His wife,” said the Senior Managing 
Director, who specialized in keeping 
the corporation’s eye on the domestic 
acceptability of executives, “served the 
‘e’s in alphabet soup without accents.” 

The Junior Managing Director knew 
how to block that one, “Does anybody 
still serve them with?” 

“What this organization needs is 
more ‘Turnbulls,” the Chairman 
shouted. “And Hatherwaites,” he added 
in the tone of a man jumping into the 
void drunk with emotion. 

There was a marked tremor round the 
table. Surely the Chairman could not 
be going that far, just on the strength 
of a few books. Hatherwaite, the man 
who had no-balled the Chairman’s 


father-in-law! Hatherwaite, the man 
who wore suits of some wiry material 
that lasted fifteen years! Hatherwaite, 
the man who never changed his car and 
spent his evenings corresponding with 
foreign cranks who believed that 
Bossuet wrote Racine! It was im- 
possible! 

The Chairman stiffened his resolve 
by dipping into the nearest volume. 
“T want Hatherwaite found and brought 
back and put on the board. I want a 
memo on my desk that it has been done 
by 4 p.m. to-day.” 

The room began to vibrate with 


impatience to be active, with imploring 
looks at the Chairman for the nod of 
release to rush off and do his bidding. 
There was one exception. 

The Junior Managing Director leant 
back and shook his head. “It would be 
an absolutely appalling mistake,” he 
said curtly, “‘to try to avoid the dangers 
by simply appointing the mirror-image 
of an organization man.” 

The Chairman, saved from a lunatic 
impulse by a demonstration of the 
absence of complete conformism from 
his own firm, relaxed happily. 

The best player had won again. 
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“* Population, 837. Church has Norman doorway and font, 14th century windows in chancel. Outstanding . . .” 


HE situation as of 3 p.m. 
Friday was that the Escotts and 
the Carnabys were looking for- 
ward to a quiet week-end. Neither 
couple at this stage anticipated disaster 
and the unseemly disruption of their 
lives. It is known, for instance, that 
Carnaby, before motoring towards 
Sussex from his home in the Chilterns, 
said to his recently married wife “It’ll 
be fun to see old Jack Escott again. 
You’ll like him.” She is quoted as 
replying “I’m sure I shall.” Escott, 
awaiting them in Sussex, said to his 
wife “I’m looking forward to seeing 
Hugh Carnaby again. Must be all of 
five years. Wonder what his wife’s 
like?” 
The Escotts, in accord with the vital 
statistics of the income group to which 
they belonged, numbered four—the 


Canine Imbroglio 


By CLAUD COCKBURN 


issue being female (15) and male (13) 
respectively. Mr. Escott, of whom it 
was sometimes remarked that he had a 
sense of humour, used to make the 
observation that the bull terrier, a dog 
by the name of Mao, represented the 
decimal point three which, to the 
vexation of Mrs. Escott, appeared in 
the statistics recording the average size 
of families in this group. 

“How on earth,” Mrs. Escott would 
say, “can they be so idiotic? How 
could anyone have 2.3 children?” Then 
Mr. Escott would smilingly say what he 
was wont to say about Mao. 

By telephone the Carnabys had, at 
the last moment, asked and received 
cordial permission to bring with them 
their little fox terrier Maisie. Mrs. 
Escott said “It'll probably be a bit 


nervous in a strange house. We must 
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all make a point of being specially nice 
to it. I hope Mao behaves himself. 
He’s apt to get so jealous.” 

Mr. Escott waited until she had said 
all she had to say and then adumbrated 
a more subtle approach. It was, he said, 
surely self-evident that ostentatious 
display of tenderness towards the 
visiting dog could but result in exciting 
in Mao just those emotions of jealousy 
which it was desirable to curb. Spiritu- 
ally chafed, Mao was liable to vent his 
bitterness not on the human beings 
actually responsible but on this visiting 
terrier; snapping and snarling at her, 
perhaps even biting. A pleasant state 
of affairs could best be achieved by the 
Escotts remaining somewhat aloof vis- 
a-vis Maisie, while very slightly exag- 
gerating their gestures of affection and 
esteem towards Mao. In this way, he 
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said, a “canine imbroglio” could best 
be avoided. 

“Don’t you,” he asked, “‘all agree?” 

James Escott said ““What say? Come 
again, pop.” 

Susan Escott said ‘Could everyone 
please be quiet a minute, I’m trying to 
make a trunk call.” 

In further discussion Mrs. Escott 
said something which Mr. Escott said 
was an absurd distortion of his proposal, 
because he certainly never had suggested 
that they receive the visiting dog with 
kicks and blows while feeding pork 
steak to Mao before its very eyes. 

Mrs. Escott said “Well I hope the 
Carnabys will understand what you 
think you’re up to.” To this Escott 
replied “Of course they will. Hughie 
Carnaby isn’t a damn fool—usen’t to 
be, anyway, in the old days,” and very 
soon after the guests’ arrival he ex- 
plained to Carnaby the requisites as he 
saw them for avoiding any kind of 
canine imbroglio. 

Carnaby said “I say, Jack, I didn’t 
know you were dog-crazy. You didn’t 
use to be dog-crazy in the old days. I 
don’t remember you being dog-crazy.” 

Escott started to say “I don’t think 
‘dog-crazy’ quite describes . . .” but 
had hardly finished putting the inverted 
commas round the distasteful expression 
before Mrs. Carnaby said “‘Oh are you 
mad about dogs, too? I’m absolutely 
mad about dogs.”” Carnaby said “Don’t 
I know it?” Mrs. Escott said “Jack gets 
some funny ideas.” 

After some twenty minutes of con- 
versation along these lines, the situation 
as of approximately 7.20 p.m. was one 
which could be characterized as vexa- 
tious. Escott was irked by (i) Carnaby’s 
uncouth reactions to his proposed 
tactics on the dog front (ii) Mrs. Escott’s 
allusion to his ideas as “funny” (iii) 
Mrs. Carnaby’s doggy sentimentalities. 
His reactions under point (iii) were 
complicated by the fact that since Mrs. 
Carnaby was a common target with 
himself for Carnaby’s boorish sneers, 
he was forced to regard her as being in 
some sense an ally. 

Carnaby, for his part, viewed with 
resentment and contempt the fact that 
Escott seemed to be actually playing up 
to Mrs. Escott’s goofiness about dogs. 
Carnaby was mentally sorry for Mrs. 
Escott who, now he came to think of it, 
probably had a pretty trying time with 
old Jack Escott. 


Mrs. Carnaby felt sharp resentment 
towards (i) her husband for sneering at 
her in public (ii) Mrs. Escott for an un- 
pleasantly upstage attitude towards 
dogs and, by implication, towards dog- 
lovers such as Mrs. Carnaby. 

Mrs. Escott was exasperated by her 
husband making what she considered a 
foolish exhibition of himself in this dog 
business, and by Carnaby for marrying 
a woman who, so far as could be judged 
at present, appeared to be an absolute 
fool. 

Susan and James Escott went to the 
cinema, saying that they would get a 
snack somewhere later. 

Mao and Maisie lay quiet under 
separate chairs all evening, but the dog 
question continued to burrow, throwing 
up mole-hills to disfigure the smooth 
surface of conversation. Thus a refer- 
ence to Major Gagarin caused Mrs. 
Carnaby to say it was all very well for a 
man, and she hoped that now they 
wouldn’t send any more dogs. She 
said “I nearly cry every time I think 
of that poor dead dog still going round 
and round up there till it falls into the 
sun or something.” She seemed to be 
nearly crying. Carnaby, in a tone now 
so uncouth as to be almost a shout, said 
“Don’t tell us, tell Mr. K.” Mrs. 
Escott said “I suppose it was all for 
science, more or less. Like the por- 


poises.” Escott, aware of trying to 
yank the discussion up to what he felt 
to be his own level said ‘But what, 
after all, is science?” His nerves, 
already twanging, nearly snapped al- 
together when Mrs. Carnaby said 
““That’s just what J always say.” 

The TV session silenced, without 
abating, the antagonisms. Whenever 
one of the four glanced from the screen 
to the dogs, now sleeping, he or she 
was reminded of offensive or con- 
temptible traits in the other three as 
disclosed by their reactions to the dog 
issue. After the Escotts and the 
Carnabys had gone to their bedrooms 
voices raised in anger were heard from 
the Carnabys’ room. Mrs. Escott said 
“Your friend seems to be in trouble 
with that wife of his.” Escott said 
“My friend? I noticed you were 
backing him up all evening. Now 
you've encouraged him so much he’s 
probably beating her.” Mrs. Escott “It 
wouldn’t take much for her to turn into 
a bitch herself.” 

Having said this she giggled vulgarly, 
but in the morning was ashamed and 
made a point of patting Maisie and 
saying she looked a little unhappy, 
and was there anything special she would 
like? Mrs. Carnaby, nerves raw from 
the overnight row, took this as an 
aspersion on her pet’s physical condi- 





“Dash it, Emily, that’s the third time this week I’ve had to retract grace.” 
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tion. She said you could hardly expect 
the little creature to be as happy in a 
strange house as in her own home, 
which Mrs. Escott took as an aspersion 
on her own household arrangements. 
Also Mrs. Escott held Mrs. Carnaby 
responsible for giving her secret guilt 
feelings about that vulgar, malicious 
thing Mrs. Escott had said about Mrs. 
Carnaby turning into a bitch, so she 
now spoke very sharply, causing Mrs. 
Carnaby to flush with anger. Escott, 
appearing at this point, smilingly 
adjured Mrs. Carnaby not to take it to 
heart—his wife, he said, didn’t mean 
half she said. Mrs. Escott, flushing 
with anger in her turn, thereupon left 
them. Escott, fearing that Mrs. Carnaby 
might start talking doggy-woggy to 
Maisie, himself talked continuously and 











at random until relieved by the arrival 
of Carnaby. 

Asked by Carnaby, after Escott had 
left the room, what on earth Escott had 
been “booming away about,” Mrs. 
Carnaby said she had gathered that 
Escott had ideas on a number of 
subjects but was frustrated because his 
wife didn’t really understand him. 
Carnaby cackled coarsely and said “‘ Why 
the dirty old goat! Imagine a gag like 
that at his age. It’s even older than he 
is. Did you offer to solace him?” 
Susan and James, who had been taking 
photographs of one another in the 
garden outside the drawing room in 
which this conversation took place, told 
their father that Carnaby had called him 
a dirty old goat. 

Escott, who at lunch had drunk more 








“You should be ashamed.” 
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than usual to relieve his tensions, took 
occasion to tell Carnaby that he didn’t 
mind what Carnaby told him to his 
face, but preferred not to be abused 
behind his back and in the presence of 
his children. Carnaby said that if the 
Escott children were taught to sneak 
about eavesdropping under windows, 
that was no fault of Carnaby’s. 

Escott stormily reported this episode 
to Mrs. Escott who said ‘Well if you 
spend the whole morning practically 
holding his idiot wife’s hand what d’you 
expect? At your age it’s absolutely 
clownish.” Escott said “‘What d’you 
mean my age?” 

By 4.15 p.m. on the Saturday the 
situation was that either the anger and 
guilt of all would explode in hysteria or 
positive violence, or else the Escotts 
would pull themselves together suffi- 
ciently to take a little walk which would 
permit the Carnabys to pretend that in 
their absence the Carnabys had had an 
urgent telephone call summoning them 
back to their home in the Chilterns that 
very night. This amenity the Escotts 
did, in fact, provide. So that by 6 p.m. 
the over-all picture had changed to the 
extent that the Carnabys, with Maisie, 
were twenty miles away quarrelling 
bitterly in their car, while the elder 
Escotts—Susan and James having again 
gone to the cinema—were in their 
drawing-room with Mao, quarrelling 
bitterly. 

Their estrangement—though (for the 
sake of the children, they said) they 
continued to live together—dated from 
this week-end. Escott’s friends said 
they gathered it all started when Mrs. 
Escott tried to bring a mad dog into the 
house, or something of the kind. Her 
friends said they understood it began 
when she found Escott acting cruelly to 
her bull terrier to please a former 
mistress. 

When Mrs. Carnaby, some months 
after this week-end, petitioned for 
divorce on grounds of cruelty, she said 
the whole thing had originally been 
“caused by those dogs.” The Judge 
asked what the dogs had actually done, 
and she said “Well I don’t recall that 
the dogs did anything, actually.” 

The Judge made a witty allusion to 
the dog in the Sherlock Holmes story 
which did nothing in the night, and 
refused her petition, so that they 
merely separated, she insisting that 
Carnaby take on the custody of Maisie. 
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into the kitchen carrying a coat that 

hadn’t dyed well, and saying in 
that tone of gracious condescension 
never heard now: “ You may have this, 
Annie,” and Annie’s humbly grateful 
reply: “Oh, thank you ever so much, 
Mum, it'll do lovely for Sundays.” 

Occasionally I was allowed to bestow 
some out-worn garments of my own. 
“Mummy says you may have these for 
your children, Annie.” After which, I 
would stand back and lap up Annie’s 
assurances that little Gwendoline would 
look a treat in that pink jersey once the 
elbows had been darned. The whole 
‘thing had a rosy, Lady Bountiful air 
about it and I felt uplifted for days. 

But things aren’t quite the same now, 
and I hesitated a long time about my 
green stockinet. I was fond of it and 
would not have considered parting with 
it if someone hadn’t remarked: “I do 
think it’s wonderful the way you make 
your clothes last!” 

Then I remembered Mrs. Biggins 
liked green because it Went Nicely with 
her hair. 

I was surprised how hard it was to 
fix on the right approach. Good char- 
women are rare, and I didn’t wish to 
offend Mrs. Biggins who has a very 
superior clientéle headed by a Lady 
Riddington-Carruthers, a _ baronet’s 
widow. 

Obviously, in this day and age, I 
couldn’t say: “ You may have this, Mrs. 
Biggins.” I thought of: “I don’t really 
want this any longer,” but it sounded 
much too patronizing; and: “Would 
you like this frock, Mrs. Biggins?” 
seemed a bit too abrupt. 

I finally settled on: “I think this 
would suit you, Mrs. Biggins. Green 
looks so nice with your hair. No, no, 
don’t bother to thank me, I’d like you 
to have it.” 

This seemed a pleasant, friendly, 
easy way to bestow charity. Only it 
wasn’t so easy as I’d expected. 

To begin with, the frock looked 
crumpled and I had to press it furtively 
in the pantry. Then Mrs. Biggins chose 
to spend an unnecessarily long time 
polishing the lavatory floor while I 


I CAN remember my mother coming 


Charity Begins — 


By LYNETTE HARPER 


hovered about outside, feeling it wasn’t 
quite the place or time to make my 
speech. I noticed the hem could do 
with a bit more pressing and returned 
to the ironing board. 

When I got back, Mrs. Biggins had 
begun on'the front bedroom and “Just 
A Song At Twilight” and I didn’t like 
to interrupt her, so I waited until she 
started on the stairs. 

It is extraordinarily difficult to address 
someone who is sweeping the stairs. 
Either you tower above them like a god 
observing the rites of a humble acolyte, 
or you creep up from behind and 
daren’t say: “Er ” in case the shock 
causes loss of balance and you both end 
ignominiously on the hall mat. 

Elevenses seemed the best time, so I 
hung the green stockinet in the pantry 
and put away the ironing board. By 
now, I was getting a bit fed up with the 
whole thing. 

Mrs. Biggins sailed into the kitchen 
on a wave of chat about her husband’s 
auntie who had lost her memory at 
Waterloo station, and it wasn’t until her 
second cup of tea that I got the oppor- 
tunity to do my good deed. 

“T think this would suit you, Mrs. 
Biggins . . . Green looks so nice with 
your hair.” 

Mrs. Biggins regarded the green 
stockinet over the rim of her cup. 
“That’s right, I like a bit of green, 
only more on the lime tone, really. I’ve 
always thought that green a bit wishy- 
washy; I wouldn’t say green suits you. 
You ought to wear blue, with your 
eyes. Now, last week, Lady Riddington- 
C. give me a lovely dress. Nice bright 
blue it was, and ever so well made— 
hidden zip and all! ‘ ’Ere you are, Mrs. 
Biggins,’ she says, ‘it'll do nicely for 
Sundays.’ But Dad didn’t take to it; 
he liked me in green, the lime tone, 
like I said.” 

A tenuous feeling of resentment 
towards Lady Riddington-Carruthers 
smouldered into active dislike. She 
had got away with the “You may have 
this” approach. She had unloaded her 
blue masterpiece, leaving me clutching 
my wishy-washy, unbecoming green! 

“You’d look ever so nice in that blue 
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frock,” Mrs. Biggins mused. “Just your 
style with the straight lines in front. 
Tell you what, I’ll bring it along on 
Monday. No use keeping things to 
feed the moths, I say.” 

I had to admit Lady Riddington- 
Carruthers’s good taste when I saw the 
blue frock. Mrs. Biggins insisted I tried 
it on and I didn’t like to refuse. It 
fitted extraordinarily well, and it was 
becoming! 

“You look a treat,” Mrs. Biggins said 
expansively. “It’ll do ever so nicely 
for Sunday afternoons. Don’t thank me. 
You’re welcome, seeing Dad didn’t 
fancy it.” 

I couldn’t very well throw the frock 
out, in case Mrs. Biggins discovered it 
and took offence; and it seemed rather a 
waste not to wear it now I’d taken such 
a dislike to my green stockinet. 

It must have suited me, because the 
other morning a woman in the bus kept 
turning round to stare at me. I suppose 
she was a woman of good taste who could 
appreciate a really elegant, becoming 
outfit. 

On the other hand, she may have 
been Lady Riddington-Carruthers. 





“It’s just a question of the dog having 
a stronger personality.” 
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More Living on Tick 

HE hire purchase debt in Britain, 

which had been falling steadily 
since August 1960, began to rise again 
in March. Some moralists may groan 
at this turn of the tide, but certain 
economists will cheer. The increase in 
March was a modest {£12 million which 
put the total HP debt here to £934 
million, still £27 million below the peak 
figure reached in the middle of 1960. 

The March increase was almost 
entirely due to larger motor-car sales 
and this reflected the usually busy pre- 
Easter spurt in the trade. The hire 
purchase finance houses, which were 
painfully nipped last year by defaults 
on car sales and by brazen and large- 
scale frauds, are proceeding rather 
warily in this particular trade. The 
credit advanced on new cars in March 
was eight per cent less than in March 
1960 and for used cars, where most of 
the traps were laid, the decline was no 
less than eighteen per cent. 

The revival in hire purchase credit 
follows a similar trend in the United 
States, but the two movements are on 
wholly different scales of magnitude. 
The latest total of consumer credit, as 
it is called in the US, was just over 
$55,000 million—say £20,000 million— 
or more than twenty times the figure in 
Britain. 

There is little doubt that the gap 
between the two sets of figures will tend 
to narrow and that it will narrow as a 
result of a further substantial advance 
in the volume of HP business done 
here. That growth in hire purchase 
business will be helped by the Govern- 
ment’s new so-called “regulators.” The 
introduction of these flexible tax pro- 
visions, to be used at the discretion of 
the Chancellor, will make him less 
dependent than he has been in the past 
on changes in hire purchase restrictions 
as a means of controlling the economy. 

For this there should be loud cheers. 
Changes in hire purchase restrictions 
are some of the clumsiest devices for 
moderating the ups and downs of the 
economy. They fall with special severity 


on a few industries and trades which are 
particularly dependent on hire purchase 
credit, as for example the motor-car 
industry, household appliances and 
furniture. 

If, however, hire purchase controls 
are to be less important as a method of 
regulating the economy, it is to be 
hoped that in some form or other some 
restrictions will always remain. In 
particular there should be a compulsory 
down payment if only to protect people 
against their own folly. 

If these assumptions are justified and 
if, over the years to come, hire purchase 
business in Britain is to grow and to 
be less bedevilled by changes in the 
restrictions, the companies which finance 
the bulk of this business should do 
extremely well. Of the total debt of 
£934 million in March no less than 
£622 million was owed directly to 
finance houses. In the months and 
years ahead the business coming their 
way is likely to expand considerably. 

The largest of them all is United 
Dominions Trust in which Barclays 
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The Little Foxes 

ASTERS of foxhounds in more 

civilized shires might be sur- 
prised to hear that we suffer every so 
often from a surfeit of foxes. Our house, 
situated in a pleat in the immense skirt 
of the Cairngorms, has become a kind 
of motel for a clan of smali, reddish, 
dachshund - like, embryo - brushed 
animals who take over part of our 
policies (the small byre and the kitchen 
garden) and co-exist companionably 
enough on a Box and Cox-like arrange- 
ment with our one cow. 

There’s no false or shrinking modesty 
about our visitors; they insist (or did 
last year) on us sharing their family life. 
Regularly every morning for a week, 
two cubs—bundles of light brown 
Angora wool—were left on our doorstep, 
earnests we assumed of adult good 
behaviour, telling us, so to speak, that 
they would be back and not to worry. 
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Bank has such a considerable and 
profitable interest. Its shares have come 
up sharply from the low point of 155s, 
touched earlier this year. They are now 
over 200s. at which the yield is little 
more than two and a half per cent. 

A slightly higher yield can be obtained 
on Astley Industrial Trust and on Bow- 
makers, and yet higher—around four 
per cent—can be secured by investing in 
Lombard Banking shares. This group, 
in common with others, had to sustain 
some losses last year but it has made 
ample provision for them and with 
these out of the way the next set of 
profit figures should make cheerful 
reading. Mercantile Credit is yet 
another well managed and successful 
finance house. Its shares yield just 
under three per cent. 

For the whole of this group of 
securities the promise of steady growth 
seems to beckon confidently and, as 
long-term investments, they must be 
regarded as among the more promising 
equities in the Stock Exchange. 

— LOMBARD LANE 


* * * 


Every evening the bundles disappeared, 
picked up by conscientious parents on 
the way home. 

Our foxes are friendly in an uneven 
sort of way. They are, unexpectedly, 
afraid of our arrogant hens, but they 
have agreed on an equitable modus 
vivendi with our town-bred dogs. So 
far we haven’t found that they do any 
harm; yet, oddly, we have a feeling 
that we are being besieged. 

The more nervous of my family 
never go abroad after dusk without a 
golf club; we keep an obsolete air-gun 
handy on the window seat of the living- 
room (“because you never know”). To 
keep the sleekit creatures at bay, we 
lay a danegeld of heaps of offal, stale 
bread, turnips, etc., round our peri- 
meter so that at least we could sit out 
on the lawn after dinner without being 
stared at. 

Local opinion, of course, advises a 
boundary of lime to keep them away; it 
looks profound and tells us that our 
flying visitors are great-great grandsons 
and daughters of more originally- 
minded foxes who decided long ago that 
being hunted was all very well for some, 
and decided to trek north to unhuntable 
country for peace and quiet, and who 
gradually became adapted to life among 
our screes and crags. 

Someday, maybe, we shall be on 
patting terms with them. Meanwhile, 
they seem to keep the stoats away. 

— FERGUSSON MACLAY 
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“Dad, Mum, Sis, will you 
help me with Alg, Geog, 
Bul?” 











J. W. TAYLOR 


‘“‘What would be the cost of 
papering a room twelve feet 
three inches long, ten feet 
six inches wide and ...?” 











“What do you do when an imposition for 
egg-stained homework comes in jammy?” 

















N mie H O M E W O RK “Hold it a sec while I bisect BDF.” 





“—or you could just write 
a note to say I’ve been sick.” 
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Time and Yellow Roses (St. 
ManrtTIN’s) 

IME AND YELLOW ROSES is 

about a conflict between a mother 

and daughter that should stir our 
feelings, but doesn’t, because the situ- 
ation seems contrived and artificial. 
Lesley Storm, who usually knows just 
how to grip us, has lost her touch here; 
her dialogue is curiously stilted, and her 
characters carry little conviction. 

The mother is the widow of a Belgian 
industrialist with interests in the Congo, 
who has succeeded to the management 
of his empire. She has brought her 
daughter from Brussels to London to 
rescue her from the wild life of a student 
group which has taken up the Congolese 


Nicole Rovarte—Patricia HEALEY 








Africans, and to divert the suspicions of 
the police in the case of the jewellery 
of her father’s mistress, which she has 
stolen as a contribution to the cause. 
Already at seventeen the mistress of an 
intense young journalist, she is a self- 
sufficient little prig whom a good 
smacking would greatly improve. She 
is quite sure she is right, and unfortu- 
nately she is. She has got first-hand 
evidence of the shocking behaviour of 
her father’s companies in the Congo, 
and her café-smashing friends in Brussels 
have inflamed her hatred of her family. 

Her mother goes on saying they are 
very close, but there is no evidence in 
the play that they have ever understood 
one another in the least. The plan fo 
keep her in a London penthouse, with 
her passport in the hotel safe, seems 
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scarcely constructive. Nor does their 
argument, for she is not prepared to 
concede an inch. After an abortive week- 
end in the country with a pompous 
uncle, the girl escapes (without a pass- 
port) to Brussels, and on to Africa, where 
she is killed by a Congolese student 
from Brussels who by a rather heavy 
stroke of coincidence has recognized her 
as her father’s daughter. In London, in 
the meantime, her mother has seen the 
light. She has verified the accusations 
against her husband, and is stripping 
herself of her riches at the moment 
when her daughter’s boy-friend arrives 
with news of the murder. 

All this should be very sad, but 
although Flora Robson plays the mother 
one is not moved by it at all. Miss Storm 
has somehow failed to make her people 
real; they have no dramatic weight. We 
wonder what Interpol is up to, neglecting 
such a promising clue, we wonder about 
the passport, and we wonder why a 
paralysed grandmother has been allowed 
such prominence, and decide reluctantly 
that it is only so that Madge Ryan can 
demonstrate the intolerable cheerfulness 
of a stage nurse, which is a dubious form 
of light relief. 

Dame Flora’s great emotional powers 
are sadly wasted; even she cannot make 
this female tycoon a sympathetic figure. 
Patricia Healey’s high-pitched arrogance 
I found monotonous. Keith Baxter at 
least makes the boy, though he is a bore, 
a single-minded fanatic to be reckoned 
with. — ERIC KEOWN 


AT THE PICTURES 

All in a Night’s Work 

Nearly a Nasty Accident 

OR me, as for most other people, 

Shirley MacLaine can do no wrong, 

but even she can’t make All in a 
Night’s Work (Director: Joseph Anthony) 
anything but an exasperatingly ham- 
fisted comedy. The trouble is probably 
traceable to the fact that it is adapted 
from a play. Not that there are the 
usual objections—obvious limitation of 
scene, lateral grouping, noticeable curtain- 
lines and so forth; on the contrary, this 
is made quite satisfactorily as a film, 
with a good deal of visual variety and 
inventiveness. No; the theatrical feeling 
comes from extreme and persistent over- 
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emphasis and exaggeration, as if every- 
thing, from the idiosyncrasies of a 
character or the point of a scene to the 
slightest movement or the most casual 
phrase, had to be made absolutely clear 
to people at the back of the gallery. 

I’m not overlooking that the story is 
essentially nonsense and that on the 
whole it’s presented as nonsense. It is 
founded on one of those misunder- 
standings that are not cleared up because 
people keep leaping to the wrong 
conclusion at the precise second when 
the quite simple explanation isn’t avail- 
able and because something happens to 
cut short the explanation at the precise 
second every time it is begun. And Miss 
MacLaine beautifully portrays the charm- 
ing muddle-headed girl who is, because 
of various accidents (and each of those 
too happens at the precise second when 
it can do the plot most good), taken to 
be a blackmailer. But her lifelike muddle- 
headedness, and intermittent spots of 
well-timed comic detail, are not enough 
to overcome one’s irritation at the way 
everything is rubbed in. 

The touch everywhere ought to be 
featherweight; in fact, more often than 
not it reminds one of a steam-hammer. A 
comedy with so slight a basis, in which 
the whole point is the size and elaboration 
of the edifice of misunderstanding built 
on a single eyewitness’s wrong con- 
clusion, demands delicacy, subtlety, 
balance, understatement in the telling; 
emphasis merely kills the fun. But here 
everything is emphasized extravagantly. 

Consider one example. The girl 
played by Miss MacLaine has to weep 
at a funeral with which she is not really 
concerned: she weeps, as she explains, 
because she can’t help weeping at any- 
thing at all—she once wept at a hockey 
game. All right, that’s a perfectly good 
comic idea: the sight of her weeping 
quietly for a moment or two after that 
explanation would be funny. But no, 
she is called on to wail and scream with 
sobs like a small child for what seems 
like minutes, repeating the apologies two 
or three times and each time mentioning 
some different thing she has wept at. 
This doesn’t build up the laugh, it 
simply makes us wish she’d stop. 

Similarly with many other scenes in 
the story. It begins with the death in 
Florida of a New York magazine- 
publishing tycoon. The directors of the 
firm, when they hear that a girl wearing 
nothing but a towel was seen leaving his 
hotel room, at once conclude that she 
will soon be demanding hush-money. 
The heir, the new boss of the firm, is a 
personable playboy (Dean Martin), she 
turns out to be an employee, and the 
rest of the picture is an account of how in 
the process of trying to forestall any 
blackmailing activities on her part he 
falls in love with her. She is engaged to 
what the synopsis calls “a weak veterinary 
surgeon” and there is a scene in his 
waiting room, with emotionally-disturbed 
pets; there are scenes with his dis- 
approving parents; there are boardroom 
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and office scenes, and night-club scenes, 
and explanatory flashbacks showing that 
she is really a good girl . . . all of them 
full of things that would be ten times as 
funny if they didn’t give the impression 
of being clearly (and loudly) labelled 
“Joke.”” Miss MacLaine is able to make 
some parts of the picture pleasing by the 
sheer force of her uniquely attractive 
personality, but as a whole it is a waste 
of nearly everybody concerned. 


Nearly a Nasty Accident (Director: 
Don Chaffey) is still one more simple- 
minded British Service (RAF) farce- 
comedy and I found it not less dis- 
heartening than most of the others. The 
central figure is a stupendously accident- 
prone airman (Kenneth Connor), and 
the story is founded on the more or less 
disastrous accidents he causes; but it 
consists of little more than the usual 
British comedy devices for rousing 
laughter from a properly-trained audi- 
ence. The psychiatrist, the Civil Servants, 
the long Welsh place-name, the fallen 
trousers, frequent references to the 
National Coal Board, various arch hints 
at the lavatory joke . . . The players do 
what there is to do well enough, though 
Jimmy Edwards as the exacerbated 
Group-Captain gives what is essentially 
a radio performance—except for the 
moustache, which is of course another 
of those jokes. Far the most enter- 
taining thing is Jon Pertwee’s portrait of 
an eccentric old retired general (an 
absolutely irrelevant character, by the 
way). -——,RICHARD MALLETT 
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ON THE AIR 


Intellectual Gardening 

LTHOUGH I know I shall never 

be yeoman enought to plant the 

dry place under my sycamore tree 
with epimedium or tyrella unifoliata, nor 
to. cultivate megasea ‘cordifolia in the 
shade of the garage, I will ever continue 
to watch Percy Thrower’s instruction in 
Gardening Club (BBC). It is my plot’s 
misfortune that I am an intellectual 
gardener. As I watch the experts 
showing the glory of orderly blossom 
which can be produced in one season 
from a raw field, I see in my mind’s eye 
the transformation of our patch of 
champion charlock and prize pimpernel 
into a miniature Wisley. Fifteen minutes 
contemplation of this beautiful dream 
provides me with complete aesthetic 
satisfaction and I lose all compulsion to 
give it physical form. We know that 
another year has gone by in our house 
when we see Mr. Thrower’s spring 
lesson on Making a Hanging Basket. I 
say to my wife “I'll make a couple of 
those at the weekend. Just the thing for 
the porch.”” And each July when my 
mentor displays his basket overflowing 
with flowers, I look out at the empty 
porch and try to avoid his reproachful 


eye. The hanging baskets of my imagina- - 


tion would rival the gardens of Babylon. 
Percy Thrower is the only television 


personality whose performance would‘ 


earn equal applause frorn Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch and Max Miller. His 
style, in manner and diction, is. perfectly 
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appropriate to both subject and occasion, 
and his timing of a line would have 
graced the Holborn Empire. He com- 
bines great erudition with engaging 
modesty and is one of the best inter- 
viewers on the medium. So many of 
our ace interlocutors suffer from their 
occupational delusion that we have come 
to hear their aggressive, column-length 
questions rather than the answers of the 
notability on the stand. They should be 
made to watch Gardening Club and 
contemplate how a master of their craft 
recedes into his own background foliage, 
presents his guest, encourages his volu- 
bility and lets him go on talking. 

One of the dangers besetting the 
successful playwright which I wouldn’t 
mind sampling is the temptation to 
serve up the same basic mixture as 
before. And I wondered when watching 
his latest television play The Collection 
(A-R) whether Harold Pinter had not 
succumbed to this seduction. Constructed 
to intrigue, laced with peculiar characters 
and outlandish dialogue, the play held 
interest firmly to the end, even if it did 
occasionally try patience along the way. 
There was, however, the feeling through- 
out that we have met these people 
before . . . Better dressed they are, this 
time, but still repeating the phrases of 
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** Some damned economy campaign, I suppose.” 


their dialogue two or three times over, 
like the straight men in a cross-talk acts, 
just like people do—how cunningly 
observed—in real life. And there’s that 
central, persecuted character, Bill he’s 
called in this one, hunted by mysterious 
Lee Montague-type” strangers who ride 
rough-shod and omniscient over eti- 
quette and other people’s feet. And, 
look, they’ve got Kafka as camera-man 
again, shooting those bug-eyed faces 
glaring down at the victim-figure on the 
chair, on the bed, or on the floor, and 
talking relentlessly, crazily and very 
symbolically about . . . about. . . well, 
about whatever comes into their heads. 

All six players gave sound perform- 
ances although each seemed to be acting 
quite independently of the others. Each, 
as usual, took turns at the monologue 
and none would have minded if the 
other five had gone out for a beer. 
John Ronane, of whom most changes of 
key were demanded, was extremely good 
in the difficult part of the younger 
homosexual. As a whole the entertain- 
ment had the usual Pinter fascination 
and—the acid test—no one got up to 
put the kettle on until the end. But there 
it was, all the time, that uneasy feeling 
that these were not fresh fireworks. 

To one long out of love with television 
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Westerns the importation by the BBC 
of the NBC “Project 20” production 
The Real West was dollars well spent. 
The technique of using only still pictures 
and obtaining movement by panning 
the camera selectively across them was 
most effective. This device did not 
make the same impact in Granada’s 
documentary on the Boer War last year, 
but the material of that campaign was 
neither as romantic nor arresting as the 
Wild West. It was sad to watch Gary 
Cooper—the programme came _ very 
shortly before his death—as the narrator. 
He spoke the wry, sparse-worded script 
admirably, his laconic voice suiting well 
the satirical purpose. It was enlightening 
to see the half-witted face of Billy the 
Kid, the tight-buttoned walrus of Wyatt 
Earp and the unheroic stomach of Wild 
Bill Hickock. I hope that this debunking 
of Westerns on their home ground 
indicates another step towards decline. 
Even my daughter, who has spent most 
of her eleven years in darkened rooms 
watching cowboys colting down canyons, 
is now switching off Westerns and coming 
out into the daylight. They should put 
The Real West on Children’s Hour in 
place of The Lone Ranger and then maybe 
we'd all get tea together once in a while. 
— PATRICK RYAN 
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I SAW IT MYSELF 
By P. M. HUBBARD 


Faces in Shem. D. van der Meulen. Yohn 

Murray, 21|- 

Tiger Trails in Assam. Patrick Hanley. 

Robert Hale, 18/- 

HEN a book sets out simply 

VW\ to describe what the author 

has seen and experienced, it 
is fair to expect one of two things of 
it, and preferably both. One is that it 
should report facts, the other that 
it should communicate the author’s 
experience of those facts. The book 
justifies itself only if it does one or both 
and if, in addition, the facts are new 
and the experience worth communicat- 
ing. All reminiscences and travel books 
must be judged by these standards: 
and it is surprising how many pitfalls 
they leave open. The commonest of all 
is the author’s belief that the fact that 
he had a particular experience is 
interesting in itself. He is wrong, of 
course. The experience may be 
interesting and he may be able to 
communicate it to the reader. The 
fact that he had it is, by itself, neither 
here nor there. 

Faces in Shem passes both tests 
comfortably, if not with first-class 
honours. Mr. van der Meulen first 
saw Arabia as Dutch Consul at Jedda, 
fell under its spell and ultimately spent 
many years there. The book is not a 
continuous narrative, but a portrait 
gallery of people he met, some once, 
some several times over the years; but 
as he gives us the circumstances and 
something of his subjects’ history, 
there is plenty of narrative and des- 
cription thrown in. Historically, in- 
deed, the book is authentic but 
confusing. It justifies itself by its 
descriptions. 

It seems unlikely that anyone (except 
E. M. Hull—or was that the Sahara?) 
has written a bad book about Arabia. 
Either the country itself could discover 
descriptive powers in a teenage beatnik, 
or it appeals only to a certain type of 
mind. Mr. van der Meulen is writing 
in a foreign language, and the book is 
seldom literature in its own right. 
Indeed, in some of the earlier studies 
(particularly those concerned with 
Europeans), where his heart has not 
really been touched, there are some 


mildly embarrassing moments. But 
get him away into the desert with only 
Arabian company, and we have all the 
authentic excitement. Mr. van der 
Meulen has seen it and so, in the end, 
have we. 

Mr. Hanley spent many years in 
Assam and also offers a portrait gallery 
with a narrative setting. Only his 
subjects are animals, and he turns 
aside to attack the amateur big game 
hunter. He himself hunted big 
game with a camera unknown to his 
fellow planters, who hunted with rifles, 
and hoarded his notes and photographs 
until they were destroyed in an air- 
raid. The book is therefore written 
from memory and illustrated largely 
with borrowed photographs. (One of 
them, a close-up of a particular, named 
tiger whom the author studied wild in 
Assam was taken for him by Mr. 
Arthur Philp of London in circum- 
stances we should surely like to hear 
more about.) 

“Sitting in a machan built into a tree 
overlooking the pool I watched the 
wild life of the jungle on scores of 
occasions on bright moonlight nights, 
when a full moon turned night into 
day . . . The trumpet of an elephant 
sounded in a thicket near the pool, 
and soon four more of the great quad- 
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rupeds came down and waded into the 
water, where they started drinking.” 
There is much of this sort of thing, 
with occasional Hindustani words and 
wise old vernacular stories translated 
into thees and thous. 

The trouble is, we have all been there 
before, and in much better company. 
“The moonlight showed it all iron- 
grey, except where some elephants 
stood upon it, and their shadows were 
inky black. Little Toomai looked, 
holding his breath, with his eyes 
starting out of his head, and as he 
looked, more and more and more 
elephants swung out into the open from 
between the tree-trunks.” 

It may seem unfair to quote Kipling 
at Mr. Hanley when we have not 
quoted Doughty at Mr. van der Meulen, 
but he asks for it. He even refers to 
Little Toomai and gives his own 
version. It may be true that he has 
seen wild elephants by moonlight, 
whereas I have not, and probably nor 
had Kipling. But that, as I said at the 
beginning, is neither here nor there; 
and he has really little else to say. 


NEW NOVELS 


The Business of Loving. Godfrey Smith. 
Gollancz, 18/- 

Some Other Time. 
Reinhardt, 15/- 

Has Anybody Seen My Father? Harrison 
Kinney. Longmans, 16/- 

The Strange September of 1950. Donato 
Martucci and Uguccione Ranieri (trans. 
Archibald Colquhoun). Sidgwick and 
Jackson, 8/6 
We live now, it seems, in the era of the 

sociological novel. ‘There was a time 

when the emphasis in the novel tended 
to be on the hero and the concern of the 
book was with the quality and the nature 
of the moral choices that he made. 
Nowadays, the background, the milieu, 
the conditions against which the tale 
works itself out must function within 
the tale; there is a tendency for them to 
take it over. More and more we get the 
novel which fails to involve us with any 
question about human life and human 
quality but which is “a good description 
of the American advertising world” or 

“a realistic depiction of the English 

working classes.” 

Increasingly, characters are drawn 
that way because they are representative, 
situations because they are sociologically 
valid. Dwarfed by his circumstances, 
man grows smaller and smaller, and his 
worth as an individual counts for little; 
he only matters when he represents 
something. Moreover, instead of pre- 
senting man as a free moral agent, 
capable of making choices in any kind of 
circumstances, these novelists show him 
as a creature weakly in his decisions, 
completely the victim of the society 
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which made him. Nor, often, is this 
deplored. Heroes are left with only 
marginal choices; in each of the first 
three books under review, the hero is 
shown in positions which put him 
entirely at the mercy of the society in 
which he lives, unable to draw on an 
integrity which would make him over- 
throw those conditions. And in each 
novelist there is the hint—well, we 
dislike the world to-day, but not too 
much; perhaps it’s all for the best. My 
own view is that the novel is by its nature 
and its commitment concerned rather 
with the individual life, and with 
evaluating its quality, than with trying 
to show, sympathetically, this or that 
segment of the modern world. 

The hero of The Business of Loving is 
betrayed by his love of life; in an un- 
likely resolution he emerges, after being 
deceived by the girl he has loved, as a 
businessman making a fortune without 
thinking about it. Benny, the hero, grew 
up in the ’thirties, the ’thirties of the new 
Huxley and the volume of Auden, the 
Glenn Miller records and the bright 
grammar school set, good at cricket and 
rugger and intellectually and sexually 
sophisticated; but not too sophisticated. 
There were no New Towns then, the 
trees were still uncut and the small 
country town of the first part of this 
book was a small economic unit on its 
own, the classes related by its social 
inclusiveness. It is no longer the same; 
the moral climate is not what it was, the 
old valley is ruined, and Benny has been 
tricked of sexual bliss. But he is not 
angry. I think this is a most effective 
book, and yet in the end a deceptive one, 
simply because the lives of the characters 
have been bent and contrived for the 
sake of the social panorama and the 
social point. 

The hero of Some Other Time, an 
American soldier on the loose in Paris 
immediately after the end of the war, is 
offered a choice between staying with 
his Paris mistress and taking up a 
bohemian life in that tempting city, or 
going home with his American mistress 
to an orderly existence in America. He 
too opts for order not because he believes 
in it but because it is the easiest way out. 
This is a very good novel; the characters 
are beautifully drawn, particularly the 
French ones, and the tale cunningly 
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worked. But the climate of moral laxity 
is challenged only by default. 

In Has Anybody Seen My Father? the 
locale, very cleverly done, is one of those 
women’s magazines where there are 112 
females, who work in their hats, and 
four men. The American female was, I 
think, never more terrifyingly drawn in 
all her power (and all her misuse of it) 
but once again the hero fails to meet his 
challenges. When at the end of the book, 
he decides to resign, it is because he has 
virtually no other alternative and because 
there is a hidden benefactor ready to take 
him on in a cleaner line. Like the 
previous two books, this is enormously 
competently written; all aregood examples 
of the genre. 

The Strange September of 1950 is a 
romp about a man claiming to be Stalin 
who comes. as a penitent to Rome in 
Holy Year. Most of the energy of the 
book goes into sketching the response of 
real people in public life to the situation, 
but this slim, slight tale has some nice 
moments. — MALCOLM BRADBURY 


500 YEARS OF FOREIGN POLICY 


Britain in World Affairs. Lord Strang. 

Faber: André Deutsch, 30/- 

Readers of Lord Strang’s memoirs 
will remember the sympathetic impres- 
sion made by the writer’s personality. 
His last minute initialled, his long 
grapple with the red boxes over at last, 
the ex-Permanent Under-Secretary of 
State at the Foreign Office cheerfully 
hailed retirement. At last he would have 
a chance to read the whole of Balzac! 

In this 400-page volume—a survey of 
the “fluctuation of British power and 
influence” from Henry VIII to our own 
day—he is once again on professional 
ground. The first sixty pages bring us 
as far as William III and “The Struggle 
with Louis XIV”; by page 95 the 
Congress of Vienna has begun its waltz 
and the stage is set for the long tragi- 
comedy of nineteenth-century diplomacy. 
Every student of British foreign policy 
has a temperamental preference for 
Castlereagh or for Canning and, while 
dealing fairly with both, Lord Strang 
leans towards the former. (Palmerston 


he rightly classifies as a rumbustious 
“brinkman,” though admirable in his 
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handling of American relations during 
the Civil War.) He has some original 
things to say about Lord Salisbury and 
the attempted partition of the Turkish 
Empire, and some-very chilling things to 
say about Suez. Altogether, a highly 
readable record that occasionally un- 
covers the springs of policy in a way 
that is rare in surveys of this kind. 
— PHILIP HENGIST 


THE SHOW OF VIOLENCE 


A Second Companion to Murder. 

E. Spencer Shew Cassell, 25/- 

The first Companion covered death by 
firearms, poisoning, and various forms of 
stopping the breath. The second is a 
dictionary of more violent murders from 
1900 to 1950. With the exception of a 
few lawyers and legal principals, every 
entry is the name of the victim or 
perpetrator of a brutal murder followed 
by a description of the crime, its detec- 
tion and the trial, all in a language which 
smells suitably of solicitor’s offices: 
“Field, Jack Alfred, and his no less un- 
savoury companion, William Thomas 
Gray ...” But the actual events are 
appallingly vivid and fascinating. Ernest 
Albert Walker, a seventeen-year-old 
footman; jotted down a thirteen-point 
agenda of how he was going to ring up 
the District Messenger Company for a 
messenger boy and torture him to death, 
fulfilled his programme and left a letter 
for the butler starting “I expect you 
will be surprised to see what I have 
done .. .” and ending “I didn’t half 
give it to that damned boy. I made him 
squeak. Give my love to Dad and all 
my friends.” There are several unsolved 
murders (nearly all described as “the 
perfect crime”) and enough doubtful 
convictions to shake one’s faith in capital 
punishment. — PETER DICKINSON 


INSIDE THE IRON DUKE 


Wellington at War. 1794-1815. Antony 

Brett-James. Macmillan, 42/- 

Mr. Brett-James’s principal source is 
Colonel Gurwood’s monumental edition 
of Wellington’s dispatches which were 
published in the Duke’s lifetime, and 
it is perhaps a pity that the editor has 
not been willing to fill in the names 
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“Is there some place where I'll be mistaken for a native?” 


where originally good taste dictated they 
should be left blank. It is however a 
tribute to Mr. Brett-James’s detailed 
knowledge of the period that we feel that, 
had he wished, he could have told us 
who was the officer who passed on the 
offer of a bribe from a Rajah to Welling- 
ton, and what became of a certain major 
when the Duke refused to send him home 
to his pining fiancée. The editor supplies 
historical notes that link the letters into 
a consecutive narrative, and Wellington 
develops from the professional soldier in 
India, handicapped rather than helped 
by his flamboyant elder brother the 
Governor-General, until he himself 
reaches the highest pinnacle of fame. 
The letters of the Indian campaigns make 
the most attractive reading, as later 
Wellington loses some of the vividness of 
style which India aroused in him. His 
only unsuccessful battle was the struggle 
to prevent looting by his soldiers who 
were even prepared to steal beehives 
complete with bees. — VIOLET POWELL 


WRITTEN IN WATER 


Goodbye to a River. John Graves. 

Macmillan, 21]- 

The hand of man, from which he once 
lapped water, can now with one dam 
cup from a river a Titan’s lake. Knowing 
this would happen to the middle stretch 
of the Brazos, the Texan river of his 
boyhood, Mr. Graves in the late fall of 
1957 made a 150-mile canoe voyage, a 
riparian ave atque vale, to country in 
which less than a hundred years ago the 
Kiowas and the Comanches on their 
lean ponies raided the settlements his 
ancestors helped to make. He quotes 


Jiminez for one chapter-heading: “In 
solitude one finds only what he carries 
there with him.” In the rough, low 
mountains, the sandy scrublands, he 
found a mature, resigned rather than 
sceptical acceptance of change and the 
ability to describe with love and truth 
all that his senses told him of things 
present, his memory of things past, and 
his imagination of things possible: “We 
shall shortly be privileged to carry our 
inadequacies with us to the stars.” 
Strangely, for all the thoroughly 
American background of turkey buzzard 
and cardinal, we are repeatedly reminded 
not of the raw reality of Huck Finn 
(though that is there) but of Bevis in his 
English kingdom of boyhood. If this 
book lasts as long, the Brazos may drown: 
it will not die. —R. C. SCRIVEN 


WRITTEN IN AMAZEMENT 
Blue Skies, Brown Studies. 
Sansom. Hogarth Press, 25/- 
Mr. Sansom has a passion for visual 
beauty and a near genius for recapturing 
its images in nervous and articulate 
prose. He lives in a state of astonish- 
ment and has an unquenchable zest for 
the bizarre. These agreeable qualities 
are reflected in sixteen enchanting travel 
sketches which transport the armchair 
reader from the April uncertainties of 
English weather to the Old Blue Strip 
of the Céte d’Azur, the long siestas of 
Spain and the Balearics, Vienna, Vicenza, 
the Edwardian Spas, the Norwegian 
fjords and home across the Channel on 
the last bile-weary lap to the reassurance 
of really bad cooking. There is an 
introduction to the island paradise of 
Mhailand, a recent Utopia right off the 
map and a privileged peep into the 
author’s notebook with hints on how he 
nets and mounts his iridescent butter- 
flies. This is a book which will send the 
restless reader scurrying to the Conti- 
nental Booking Office. The timid, the 
disillusioned and the stay-at-home will 
simply turn back to page one and begin 
all over again. — WILLIAM HUGHES 


William 


CREDIT BALANCE 

The Glory Boy. James Balfour. New 
Authors Ltd. (Hutchinson), 16/-. Un- 
justifiably likeable muddle. Appears to be 
bits of three humorous books and one 
serious one in  preposterously creaking 
framework. Wide-eyed public school boy 
in Army and on mission to Partisans. 
Amateurish and often silly but some 
genuine farcica! and satiric flair. 


Prenez Garde. Terence de Vere White. 
Gollancz, 15/-. A charming and witty novel 
about a small boy brought up with a 
conscience in the south of Ireland during 
the Troubles, and finding them very puzzling. 


Murder on a Saturday. Dulcie Gray. 
Arthur Barker, 13/6. Nice little spinster 
goes to stay for week-end with wife of one 
of Miss Gray’s specialities, a rich, crooked, 
forceful, wholly credible sexual sadist. 
Alas, he quite unbalances the book, especially 
as he doesn’t (naturally) last the course. The 
other people hardly exist beside him. 
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Cocottes and Salamandres 


N an age of keeping up with the 

Joneses those of us who are plain 
poor must learn to invent reasons for 
not spending money. A remark like 
“I couldn’t sacrifice my hunting” can 
take the snow from under the skis of a 
Jones embarking for St. Moritz; or, 
“At least State schools don’t cram them 
for the eleven-plus” can stop a mother 
Jones in full spate. 

Elizabeth David, the cookery expert, 
whose work only appears in the glossiest 
glossies and who would not fry a 
sausage without a line from Goethe, 
has now come down heavily on our 
side. In the past she has hinted at the 
superiority of a deal kitchen table 


scrubbed to pinkness over the plastic 
topped varieties. Now, in her magnifi- 
cent book, French Provincial Cooking, 
she has come into the open as a whole- 
hearted advocate of oldfashioned kitchen 
utensils. In a chapter entitled “Batterie 
de Cuisine” she deplores striped sauce- 
pans, eccentrically shaped serving dishes, 
hors-d’ euvre plates that have the hors- 
d’aeuvre painted on already and cas- 
seroles got up to match the wall-paper. 
How much better food looks, she 
points out, in a good, sturdy, brown or 
dark blue earthenware pot. 

To assist those born since 1910 and 
outside Provence, the Loire and the 
Dordogne, she has added a list of 





“ Settle down !” 
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traditional French kitchen equipment, 
charmingly illustrated and giving the 
English equivalents. And who indeed 
would not happily own a mandoline 
(universal slicer), a cocotte (round pot 
with ears at each side; unsuitable for 
the home) or a salamandre (type of 
grill; now extinct). 

Nor is Miss David alone in preferring 
the oldfashioned to the newfangled, 
Patience Gray in the Observer recently 
endorsed her opinion and went further, 
To adjectives like good, sturdy and 
brown she added honest-to-God and 
straightforward, and castigated “knob 
appeal” and “gay” excrescences. She 
even denied that a modern (as opposed 
to modernistic) young couple want to 
be “weighed down by £30 worth of 
grinding/mixing machinery.” 

There remains the problem of where 
to buy models superseded many years 
ago. Miss Gray gives the addresses of 
some family businesses in the North 
who still deal in “‘common stoneware 
pots, stately bread crocks and capacious 
earthenware stewpots.’”’ Miss David 
says she does not mean we should go 
hunting about in junk shops for our 
kitchen utensils but of course that is 
exactly what she does mean (where else 
could we find a salamandre?). I myself 
will be spared the trouble of writing to 
Leeds or sifting through the local 
jumble stalls. I have just moved into 
a new cottage whose cellar is full not 
only of abandoned stoneware but of 
great metal dishcovers, preserving pans 
and toasting forks. 

I shall not yet, however, give up my 
electric iron in favour of the five flat 
irons (newly polished and lacquered) 
that now decorate my 1880 dresser. I 
must be sure that everyone realizes just 
how smart this is before I put up with 
the inconvenience. What the movement 
still needs is nation-wide publicity. 
Mrs. Dale’s daily, Mrs. Maggs, recently 
remarked, “I likes my kitchen to look 
like a kitchen—not like one of them 
places where they chops yer up in 
‘ospital.”” When those words have 
been spoken by someone in Ephraim 
Hardcastle’s column the movement will 
be under way. 

And then I shall be able to cast a 
withering glance over the Joneses’ line 
of refrigerator, washing machine and 
spin-drier and say “ Darling, aren't 
they just a shade dated?” 

— SUSAN CHITTY 
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Part I—WRITTEN 

1. First Aid. Describe clearly and 
without panic the appropriate treatment 
for any three of the following: 

(a) Choking on butterfly nut 
wrenched from side of pram. 

(6) Licking flypaper coated with 
presumed arsenical substance. 

(c) Strangulated entanglement 
with cat-net. 

(d) Biting Health Visitor. 

2. Composition. Compose a story 
which can be repeated accurately and 
without nausea approximately seven 
hundred and fifty times; 

or 

Write an essay reconciling the follow- 
ing maxims: 

“Never slap a child in anger.” 

“Never slap a child in cold blood.” 

“A good spanking never did anyone 

any harm.” 

“Corporal punishment never achieved 

anything.” 

3. Languages. Translate these words 
and phrases: 

(a) Dorry in Uffant. 
(6) Chuck-rar. 

(c) Ri Busdickle. 
(d) Fuff-fuffs on ite. 
(e) Uraluralu. 

4. Mathematics. If the price of 
Nappi-Pops is 2s. 34d. for a packet of 
ten, and a nappy service costs 18s. 3d. 
a week, with nappies at 32s. 6d. per 
dozen, work out the difference in cost 


Cupboard Love 


N Y fragrant love, when I return, 
Is ever at her stove. 

Her hair is rich with garlic 

And her breath with Eastern clove. 


Fresh onion stains her pearly hands 
And wets her loving eye. 

When I weep too, she understands 
I'll love her til] I die. 


Oh! pungent, aromatic wife, 
Thank God that I will dine 
Throughout our earthly wedded life 
At such a board as thine! 

HILARY HAYWOOD 


Mothercraft Certificate 


between the two systems if you change 
the baby seventeen times a day. How 
much money, if any, will you have left 
from the monthly housekeeping allow- 
ance in each case? How much cheaper 
would it be, over a period of (a) two 
years, (b) seven years, (c) ten years, to 
buy a Supernappik washing machine? 

5. Character Fitness. You have taken 
four children shopping, and are queuing 
at the Cold Meats when you observe 
that one child has all but dislodged the 
bottom tin of a display pyramid of dog 
food, one is at the top of a ladder 
investigating jams and preserves, the 
baby, left outside in the pram, is 
helping itself to mushrooms and green 
peppers from the greengrocer next 
door, and the fourth is threading his 
way through heavy traffic to the toy 
shop opposite. 

You are now only one down in the 
queue. 

What action do you take? 


Part II—OraAL 


1. Make the noise of: 

(a) a double decker bus. 

(b) a tractor. 

(c) a helicopter. 

(d) a chuffer train. 

(e) a wounded rhinoceros. 
Make them again, and again, /ouder. 
2. One second is given for the 

answers to each of these questions: 


What is Daddy doing? 
Why is he lying down? 
Why is he asleep? 

Why is he tired? 

Why has he been working? 
What’s a breadwinner? 
Why has he woken up? 


Part III—PRrRactIicaL 


1. Reassemble, with the aid of weak 
gum, some ends of string and the sewing 
machine screwdriver, the component 
but scattered parts of: 

(a) a plastic steam-roller. 

(6) a pin-size tip-up lorry. 

(c) a space gun. 

(d) a talking doll with swivel eyes. 

2. Remove, from a determined child 
of two, the following objects: 

(a) cutting out scissors. 
(b) portable typewriter. 
(c) indelible lipstick. 
(d) coal hammer. 
(e) open bottle of ink. 
(f) carving knife. 
(Marks will be deducted for flesh 


wounds.) 


Part IV 


After passing Parts I, II and III, the 
candidate should spend a probationary 
period of six months in an approved 
nursery school before qualifying for 
Personal Motherhood. 

— DAPHNE BOUTWOOD 





“ Captain, Miss Mason and | have a request to make, that may seem 
a trifle unusual...” 
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Toby Competitions 


No. 167—Walk Up! Walk Up! 
NVENT three new fairground side- 
shows appropriate to 1961. Limit 
120 words. 
A framed Punch original, to be selected 
from all available drawings, is offered for 
the best entry. Runners-up receive a 


one-guinea book token. Entries by 
Wednesday, May 31. Address to 
Tosy Competition No. 167, Punch, 


10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No. 164 
(Nothing Wasted) 

Competitors were asked to devise the 
means of earning a living from the joint 
use of three of these legacies: a pair of 
antlers, an advowson, a Rembrandt, an 
aviary, an clectric sewing machine, a 
wheel-chair, half a mile of foreshore 
rights in Northumberland, an arc-lamp, 
a howdah. In judging, “joint use” was 
held to preclude the sale of any of the 
items, but “living” was liberally inter- 
preted. 

The winner is: 

J. R. HALL 
“TIGH-AN-TRUAIN ” 
PORT ELLEN 
ISLE OF ISLAY 
ARGYLL 

My foreshore rights would give me 
manorial rights and droits of Admiralty 
on all wreck, flotsam and jetsam. In bad 
weather I would, naturally, increase my 
takings by setting up my arc-lamp as a 
false lighthouse and hope to wreck a few 











valuable ships on my section of coast. 
Though not perhaps ideal, the wheel- 
chair would come in handy for collecting 
the harvest, and for succouring a few of 
the more potentially valuable (and pro- 
portionately grateful) survivors from any 
regrettable wrecks. 


Following are the runners-up: 


Devise? It has been devised. That 
sensation of the ’ thirties, the swimming stag 
off the Northumberland coast, resulted from 
a legacy of a pair of antlers, an arc-lamp 
and half-a-mile of foreshore rights instead 
of the £200,000 anticipated. I was in severe 
straits so one evening, being then a pro- 
digious underwater swimmer, I swam across 
the bay holding. the antlers above me. 
Apart from an occasional repeat to keep the 
myth going, the development of Monarch 
Bay Holiday Resort needed little further 
help. I started with a coffee bar under the 
arc-lamp and from its receipts and parking 
fees I had made enough in three years to 
build the Monarch Hotel (999 bedrooms). 

The rest—and my fortune are history. 

Peter Ecker, 18 Mount Street, Breaston, 


Derby 


The howdah would be placed on the 
pavement in Piccadilly, where it would serve 
as a perfect frame for the Rembrandt 
besides protecting it from the rain. I, 
meanwhile, for my own comfort and in 
order to provoke the maximum sympathy, 
would be seated near by in the wheel-chair. 
The only other prop needed would be some 
sort of receptacle for the torrent of coins 
that would, I hope, descend from passers-by 
when they read the words I would chalk on 





YW 


the pavement: 
MODERN THEY SAID. 

Molly Fitton, 108 Prince Street, London, 
S.E.8 


REJECTED BY R.A.—TOO 


My old friend, nonagenarian Vicar X——, 
sole legatee to a multi-millionaire chain- 
store magnate, compulsorily retired on 
account of bodily infirmity and senility, 
sighed for fresh parishes to decimate. My 
advowson enabled me to appoint him to my 
derelict church, in return for a lump sum 
ensuring a comfortable income. The 
vicarage was two miles from the church, too 
far for him to walk. He couldn’t drive a car, 
but could manage the wheel-chair I hired 
him. And congregation? In the entire 
absence of a human flock, I hired him my 
aviary to furnish him with parishioners and 
a choir. 

L. F. Goldsmid, Carranya, 
Isle of Wight 


Bembridge, 


I am advertising a pair of antlers, a Rem- 
brandt and a howdah as a “‘Status Symbol 
Set,” which may be hired by anyone who 
has to entertain on behalf of his firm, or who 
desires to show guests that he is far ahead of 
the Joneses. The antlers and the howdah 
could, for instance, supplement the hall- 
stand. The Rembrandt, of course, is the 
piéce de résistance. The host is advised to 
be casual, but convincing, in his references 
to it. 

J. P. Pinel, 67 Horn Park Lane, Lee, 
London, S.E.12 


I have already drawn up my scale of 
charges for sportsmen who wish to enjoy 
seal-hunting in Indian style on the North- 
umbrian coast. By some oversight, my 
Uncle Benedict did not leave me an elephant, 
so my handsome howdah will be mounted 
on a Land Rover. This will be hired by 
parties paying for shooting rights along my 
half-mile stretch of foreshore. There must 
be no wanton destruction of seals. Loaders 
will ensure that on'y one gun in eighty has 
live ammunition. The Lord Home Trophy 
will be awarded annually to the hunter with 
the greatest number of honourable misses. 
This prize is a handsomely mounted pair of 
antlers. It cannot be won outright. 

Peter Veale, 3 Shepherds Hill, London, N.6 


* 


“The Ministry of Transport estimates 
that, of the 1,500,000 cars that have been on 
the road for ten years or more, only about 
250,000 have been tested so far for steering, 
lighting and breaking efficiency at the 15,000 
testing stations.’’—Sunday Times 


They test the breaking at the scrap- 
yards. 
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ASTERPIECE 


A masterpiece in automobile engineering, andby _ elegance, safety and silence unrivalled by any 











any standards of coachwork and design, today’s other car approaching its price. £1050 plus pur- 
| best-looking, most luxurious quality-car value. chase tax £438.12.6. Optional extras include 
Its high-performance, fully-proven 3-litre engine, fully-automatic transmission and power-assisted 
front disc and large rear brakes, and superb int- steering; also overdrive on normal transmission 
erior appointments, provide a standard of power, models. sez aLso THE LUXURIOUS SUPER SNIPE ESTATE CAR 


HUMBER SUPER SNIPE 











* OUTSTANDING SUSPENSION * DUAL HEADLAMPS * LUXURIOUS INTERIOR 
* ELEGANT EXTERIOR * FRONT DISC BRAKES * LARGE REAR BRAKES 
MOTORS LIMITED 


EUMBER LIMITED - DIVISION OF ROOTES MOTORS LTD - LONDON SHOWROOMS AND EXPORT DIVISION: ROOTES LTD - DEVONSHIRE HOUSE - PICCADILLY - LONDON W.1 








Brilliant, because it's distilled from grain. 
Your first sip will tell you that Beefeater Extra dry gin is the 
very spirit of perfection. Triple distilled from grain, it is velvet- 
smooth, diamond clear. Try it in a dry martini — the famous 
Beefeater Martini —and you'll find that this is gin as it should 
be. And you'll agree chat the little-extra-that Beefeater costs 
is brilliantly justified! 


BEEFEATER EXTRA DRY GIN 


TRIPLE DISTILLED FROM GRAIN 





MEGGESON 


DYSPEPSIA TABLETS 


give complete STOMACH 
i COMFORT 


your chemist 


Meggeson & Co. Ltd., London S.E.16 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE XV 


Royal Albert Hall, May 25, 7.30 pm, London 
Philharmonic Orch. (Weldon), Tchaikovsky pro- 
gramme. May 28, 7.30 pm, Philharmonia Orch, 
(Sargent), Yehudi Menuhin (violin), Mendelssohn. 
Brahms. 

Wigmore Hall. May 24, 7.30 pm, Beveridge 
Webster (piano). May 25, 7.30 pm, Pupils of 
Florence Wiese-Norberg. May 26, 7.30 pm 
Thomas Manshardt (piano). May 27, 3 pm, 
Alirio Diaz (guitar); 7.30 pm, Rolston-Moore 
Duo (violin and piano). May 28, 3 pm, John 
Mantal (bass). May 29, 7.30 pm, Jack McDougal 
(violin), Maria Solimini (piano). May 30, 7.30 
pm, Ingy Nicolai (soprano). May 31, 7.30 pm, 
Maureen Lehane (contralto). 
Royal Opera House. May 24, 7.30 pm, Sylphides, 
Antigone, Baiser de la Fée. May 25, 7.30 pm, 
Falstaff. May 26, 7.30 pm, Tosca. May 27, 
3 pm, Swan Lake; 7.30 pm, Falstaff. May 29, 7.30 
pm, Giselle. May 30, 7.30 pm, Peter Grimes. 
May 31, 7.30 pm, Swan Lake. 

Sadler’s Wells. May 25 until June 17, La Vie 
Parisienne. 


SHOPS 
<< i § 


A large Shopping Advisory Service has been set 
up by Dickins & Jones on their ground floor, 
dealing with personal and postal enquiries on all 
shopping problems. Advice available on choice 
of accessories, trousseaux, gifts, etc. Also featured 
at this store is a new line of Spanish merchandise 
for babies and younger children. The accent 
remains Continental with Liberty’s having a 
display of Swedish wares starting on May 25 and 
the opening by Fenwicks of a French Perfume 
Bar. This shop’s colourful long-line shirts cater 
for beaches at home or abroad. 

Various makes of swimwear are being modelled 
in the Sportswear Department of Bourne & 
Hollingsworth on Thursday evenings from 6 to 
8 pm. There are also tea-time fashion shows of 
lingerie in the Fifth Floor Restaurant during the 
weeks beginning May 29 and June 5. Derry & 
Toms are running the Elizabeth Arden Beauty 
School for one week each month, except July 
and August. Tuition by top-flight consultant 
and early enrolment necessary. Next course, 
June 5, tickets from Perfumery Department. 

Bentalls of Kingston are holding an Astro- 
nomical Exhibition from May 25 to June 10. 
Starting May 25, for one week, there is to bea 
Washing Machine Fair and furniture display. 
Another furniture show, this time the garden 
variety, is being held by the Army & Navy 
Stores. This has been set in Les Jardins Exotiques, 
a display inspired by the cactus gardens of Monte 
Carlo. 

From June 7 to 21 John Lewis are having an 
exhibition of work by Art students from the main 
London art schools and colleges. Prizes will be 
awarded and all work for sale. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Empire Pool, Wembley. New Moscow State 
Circus—evenings at 7.45 pm, matinees Wed., 
Thur. 3 pm, Sat. 2 pm, 5 pm, 8 pm. : 
Design Centre, Haymarket. Permanent exhibi- 
tion of the best examples of current British design. 
Earls Court. Beginning May 31, the Royal 
Tournament. March-past of troops taking part, 
Battersea Park, 3 pm, Sunday May 28. 
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Tonik, is the mohair cloth by Dormeuil: a fine, smooth, immaculate suiting made for modern living, made for driving: made 
to travel hopefully and arrive impeccably. Miraculously lightweight, superbly resilient, it carries itself with an aristocratic 


assurance based on thoroughbred antecedents. 
Wearing a Tonik suit is a little like wearing a halo: but rather more devil-may-care. Every man above the rank of Earl 


should have one. Tonik sv DORMEUI|. 
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The Bishop Rock is far astern . . . a seagull peels off against the breeze and glances down thé 
sky. Aboard the great Cunarder, passengers are lunching as they seldom lunched on land 
Many more are dotted about in cocktail bars and on the sports deck, while others are lazing, 
reading, writing in the spacious public rooms and on the sheltered broadwalk of the promenade 
deck. Tonight, there will be a choice of film premiére, orchestral concert or dancing, laced with 
talented cabaret turns. Entertainment to suit every age and every mood. You enjoy the best of 
everything when you go by Cunard. 
Regular sailings from Southampton and Liverpool. 


TO USA AND CANADA 


Consult your local travel agent or CUNARD LINE, Cunard Building, Liverpool, 3 (Liverpool CENtral 9201 :) 
15 Lower Regent Street, London, SW1 (WHitehal/ 7890): 88 Leadenhall! Street, London, EC 3 (AVEnue 3010) 
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E'LY away to 


WHERE THE SUN IS WARM 
AND THE WELCOME WARMER 




































LESS THAN FOUR HOURS AWAY BY AIR! 
And when you fly away to Greece you fly away to it all-toa 
sunny, romantic land brimming with classical splendour. 
Whether you visit parts simple or sophisticated, Greece is 
always ready with something stirringly individual. Historic 
temples and theatres; new cities and hotels. You travel mod- 
ern roads through ancient country, discover hospitable villa- 
ges and people, delicious food and wine. 

You will be intrigued by islands like Rhodes, Crete or Les- 
bos - each with a character and charm entirely its own. You 
relax in a land that has bright, cloudless skies 300 days a year, 
acool breeze, and the clear water of a tideless sea. You will 
be glad you accepted the challenge of Greece, because you 
will come home refreshed and restored, infinitely rewarded. 
Comet 4B’s fly twice daily - Athens is less than four hours 
away from London Airport. 

Full details of flights, times and routes, lists of hotels and all 
facilities from GREEK NATIONAL TOURIST ORGANISATION, 195-197 
Regent Street, London, and travel agents. 





LONDON To ATHENS 
£84 1 9 0 30 day (from April 1st) 
. ® night tourist excursion return 
12 month tourist return £100.16.0 
1st class 12 month return £133.13.0 
LONDON To CRETE 
£90 1 5 30 day (from April ist) 
. . night tourist excursion return 
12 month tourist return £106.19.0 
1st class 12 month return £139.16.0 
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GREEK NATIONAL TOURIST ORGANISATION 










More fun... with 


ide Perkins More fun whether you're fishing or lazing, with the superb little Perkins ‘6’ outboard 

to accompany you. It will tick over all day without a splutter. Or, if you have a 
sea-going yacht, use the ‘6’ for your dinghy or as an auxiliary. It will perform 
‘of brilliantly for you. Yet it weighs only 57 Ibs.—you'll carry it in one hand! For 
details of this and other Perkins outboards (16, 35 and 40 h.p.) write to the address 
below. 


be h i n d yo u ! Prices from £82.10.0 (6 h.p. manual starting) £125.0.0 (16 h.p. manual starting) 


£147.0.0 (16 h.p. electric starting) £180.0.0 (35 h.p. manual starting) £217.10,0 
(40 h.p. electric starting). 
Over 100 ‘on-the-spot’ service agents in the U.K. 









Department P, 
Perkins Outboard Motors Limited, Peterborough, Northants. 





Xs 
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ESA Marine 


sailing this Summer? 


Fit yourself out 


ESA MARINE have everything you need for the 
water! Completed boats, ‘build-it-yourself’ kits, 
outboard motors, clothing, equipment and 
chandlery PLUS attractive hire-purchase terms 
for easy buying. 


Kesa Marine Limited 


166 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
COVent Garden 3068 and at 
The Boathouse, Digbeth, Birmingham 5. Midland 9205 

















Fo at iterend iday / 
1OOse beaut} 

t Srtate 

“A it offers ch! 


This is the holiday for those w i 
to be different. Exotic Barbados pe 
glorious all - the - year - round sunshine, 
exhilarating sports—fishing, water Skiing, 
underwater exploration with expert tuition. 
yachting, sophisticated entertainment, af 
in a lovely unspoilt setting. No tourist 
créwds. Duty-free shopping. First-class 
hotels, clubs and guest houses. Sterling 
area. Only 17 hours by air from London, 
Barbados is calling. 
Send for free booklet NOW ! 


THE WEST INDIA COMMITTEE, 43 NORFOLK STREET, LONDON, wW.¢.2 
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Income tax paid by the 
Society (Equivalent to a gross 
yield of 64% where income 
tax is paid at the standard rate.) 
NO FIXED TERM 
RESTRICTIONS 
WITHDRAWAL AT 
ONE MONTH’S NOTICE 


Share Investments from £1 to 
£5,000 are accepted at the above 
attractive rate of interest. 


| WEST 
LONDON 


INVESTMENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
(Established 1879) 





this coupon and send it to :— 


West London Investment Building 
Society 189 Uxbridge Road, W.12. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
.T2 


qe 2 5252525e 
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FOR YOUR JOURNEY TO 


SOUTH AFRICA 


RELAX IN COMFORT ABOARD SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS’ 


BOEING 707 STRATOJET 





Enjoy a swift and smooth ON TO AUSTRALIA 
flight to Johannesburg. . For viet eee: 
Five times weekly from London rect London—Australia fare 

you can fly on from 


. Johannesburg by SAA’s 
DC-7B aircraft via Mauritius 
and the Cocos Islands. 


i 
Your white wine or red, ols 
hock or burgundy, gain fi oft 
being served in exquisitely 
wrought wineglasses. Sug 
beautiful crystal is as obviou! j 
Stuart as the signature 
each piece. 


THE BOEING’S GREAT 
THE GOING’S GREAT 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH BOAC - CAA - EAA AND QANTAS 
SOUTH AFRICA HOUSE - TRAFALGAR SQUARE - LONDON WC2 - TEL WHITEHALL 4488 
For reservations please ring VICTORIA 2323 























FOR GOOD MEASURE jou should get a shirt from Gieves. The one 
illustrated, for example: it’s in wool and cotton, collar 
attached, single cu In blue/blue, tan/brown, 
red/black, green/tan or yellow/black, all on 
a white ground £3. 9. 6. 


Other shirts in checks and 
ae stri and plains, in wools 







and nylons and poplins and 
silks... send for a copy of our new 


onto | Shirt and Pyjama leaflet—it shows 
sehen ¢ Ley Bee them all. 
2 1 ih wee 





oleae Tailors, Hosiers & Hatters since 1785 


27 Old Bond Street, London, W.! Tel.: HYDe Park 2276 


141/142 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3 Tel.: MANsion House 1877 


London Portsmouth Plymouth Chatham Dartmouth Edinburgh Weymouth Li i 
es Ys Southampton Winchester Brockenhurst Harrow London 





Such a caddy could only be a— 


> ol 
FORDHAM PRESSINGS LTD. ¥j [a 
Dudley Road, Wolverhampton. Tel.: 23861-2-3 > 3 













. . . when it comes to equipment. 
Take a caddy car. It must be beauti- 
fully finished, perfectly balanced and 
well behaved. It must not cause wear 
and tear of the bag—or of the man 
who pulls it. It must also fold into A x 

the smallest space in the short- ro Ne 
est time with the least trouble 
—especially after a bad round. 





ig 
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everything a fine cognac brandy should be 


3-STAR 46/- 


VS.OP. 57/6 





For insulation either thermal or 
acoustic—in aircraft, ships, 
rolling-stock, road vehicles, 
industry, or the home— 

the best all round material is... 


FIBREGLASS 


FIBREGLASS LIMITED, ST. HELENS, LANCS. ST. HELENS 4022 
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MANAGEMENT kB Invest with the 
FATIGUE . ORO Na City of Notingham 


Snatched, ill-balanced meals over- % W/'- A ms AN MUL ” 


—_ ,over-worry.. — or later 
y lead to loss of efficiency, 
depression and other signs of a of oo 

cumulative lack of vital substances ge + MORTGAGE LOANS 
from the diet. “‘Management fat- £3 Rt 
igue” is a 20th-century problem— es : . WITH 
but 20th-century science has found > ™ 


the answer in OKASA. This = . 3 . = cf me 
modern tonic tablet for busy > — 2 — 
people is prepared to a new S Fal : ' Bae 


formula that provides a compre- 
hensive treatment. You can fight - f 
“management fatigue” now with ( . : or 3 to 0 years 


OK ASA ; Special terms for amounts of 


—The 20th-Century Tonic £10,000 and over 


g cheoee 7 at 4 TRIUMPH HERALD 
TRUSTEE SECURITIES 


Moore, Boots and peer aad meng | ant 

oore, sand other mists 

booklet uest from Martindale’s, CONVERTIBLE 
14/161 Bruton Place, London W.1. This contest is open to 





cd 
SECOND PRIZE: Movie Camera, Projector and Screen. 
everyone who buys a THIRD PRIZE: Lady’s or Gentieman’s Suit in Coronet cloth. NO EXPENSES TO 
suit, coat or costume made 5 Consolation Prizes each consisting of one Ronson C.F.L. E 
! Electric Shaver and one Lady Ronson Electric Shaver. LENDER 
from any cloth chosen from 


the CORONET bunches You can win a magnificent new car or other 
WHEN THE befé dk ania attractive prizes in a simple competition. Entry 
efore June 30th 19 is FREE to anyone buying a suit, coat or costume 
WEATHER’S made from any cloth in the world-famous Coronet For further particulars apply to 
range. Ask your tailor to show you the Coronet CITY TREASURER, 
LIKE THIS Sponsored by bunchesand for full details of this wonderful offer. EXCHANGE BUILDINGS 


JAMES HARE LTD Coronet House, Queen Street, LEEDS, 1 NOTTINGHAM 


ann ACA OA A 


WILLIAMS & HUMBERT'S )\ ™ cr'nc'otes soe" 


Overlooking the sea and clean sandy 
beach. Fully licensed. Tastefully mod- 
ernised. Suites and private bathrooms. 
Lift. Excellent cuisine. A Teenagers’ 
club. Nursery and Nurses whowillkeep 
small children happy while parents 
relax. A very high standard at most 
reasonable terms—An “Ocean Group 
Hotel.”’Colour brochure with pleasure. 


SPANISH PROVERBS HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


Alegria secreta candela muerta. mee 


Unshared joy is an unlighted candle. Resident Manager: A. j. Harris. Tel: 271 


Sailing isn’t all sunshine! = Extract from Spanish Proverb Booklet published by Williams & Humbert Ltd 
Till the boffins learn to 
control the weather, it’s = - 
vara | a — ~- to a J DRY SACK--Spain’s Medium Dry Sherry— 
ourself and your ‘ae 

paw pot the pr a of es, famous for over 50 years, is also available 


sea and sky. Insure with the in pocket flasks, half bottles, and magnums. 
Navigators and you obtain S4 ‘ r P 
the services and friendly : G72 United Kingdom Price per bottle 


advice of people who really g 
veow dhe one EQUATOR 26/6 

P.S. And when you are - 
forced to live on shore, we AS You Li KE IT 24 / 6 


will insure your home, wife, A WINTERS TALE 22/ 6 


dog, et cetera. ny y 
, DRY SACK 20/- 
The NAVIGATORS no” CANASTA CREAM 


ond Onn 
“Shen =e mm | 
THE NAVIGATORS & GENERAL INS CO LTD = WALNUT BROWN j 


3 ee | ST fe GAULOISE 
ITS ratte. of Fa 
































Spans , 
BODEGAS: JEREZ DE LA FRONTERA the clad 


SOUTHERN SPAIN 








Ye) eccnt -so Frenc! 
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It was b 
orn and bred to cr 
oss the fr 
@triage with the dash—and stami ese a this Rover 3-Litre. It combines the grace and fi f 
na—necessary for | di ; c and comfort of a town 
extra. On all thr Y ong distance motoring. O i 
é ee Rover models—tl g. On the 3-Litre pow ing i 
2a ver steeri 
80, 100 and 3-Litre—front wheel disc brakes and pet a : ——— 
< erdrive are standard equi 
a pment. 


Oo, ) re The ‘1 i ¢ The -Litre W = Vv b 4 78 j S §S10' g& I 
£ 396.10.10 he oo, $3 3 IT 10n a 3-§ C wit t € ) C inc e 
A . I 3 4-2 i i u 
‘ . ° Litre ith conven 
The on: m . 
ai gearDox, £17 10d., h automatic transmission £ I 64 | ( 
8 d g j I t 0.10 Prices 1 d P ) 


’ WA R WI K a H I R E. Makers of fine cars and the world famous and. Ro 
ver. 





Joy Ul souTU dy 0} dn possozp UMOYS sem dy “WIIpN/ poqjea 
*s Joke g JO yoyoed eB Joy Butiq 0} «= |B. BSuTyoo]-pood v sem syrespy JO useng your, 
9310310; pey oy sdeysog *19Y}0 9Y} UI puUdTIy SJeuNJIOFUN Ue ‘ITA Atusy 3urfiseur Aq sosoy ay] JO sIeyy dy) po 
JO peoy oy) pue ‘puey uo ur proms B ZuTYysIpuelg “IIopnog = “YIOX JO YIOqeZITY 9q 0} pres st syVdPy JO UsaNg yst 
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Queens love Player’s, just like people 


The Queen of Hearts in our familiar English pack has the King and put a large packet of Player’s in his] 
had to sit there being picked up and put down for the hand, and now, like all the happiest families every-@ 
last 450 years. She had nothing to do but snub the __ where, the Player’s King and Queen can settle down® 
Knave, for her husband was too busy trumping his _ together after the game is over and enjoy a smooth] 
enemies. Player’s have changed all that. Theyredesigned  Player’s cigarette. People love Player’s 


Printed in England by Bradbury, Agnew & Company, Limited, at The Bradbury Agnew Press, Saffron Hill, London, E.C.1, and published by them weekly, with one additional 
Imanack issue, at 10, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. (Tel. FLEet Street 9161)—Wepnespay, May 24, 1961. For Subscription Rates see last Editorial page. 








